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LOLA MONTEZ. 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

PART I. 

Tbm right of ilefiniiig one's positiozi seems to be ft 
wery eacred pnTilege in America, and I must aT«l 
myself of it, in entering upon the novel busiaesa of 
this lectuie. Sevend leading and iniuential jonmals 
haire mx3S% than onoe called for a lecture on Lola 
Monteiy and as it is reasonably, supposed that I am 
about as well acquainfced witili that *^ eecentiio " indi- 
vidual (as the newspapers call her) as any lady in 
this country, the task of such an undertaking haa 
fidien upon me. 

It is not a pleasant duty for me to perform. For^ 
however Bsarless, or if you please, however impudent, 
I may be in asserting and maintaining my opinions 
and my rights, yet I must ooniEess to a great deal of 
diffidence when I come to apeak personally of one so 
neady related to me as I^ola Montes is. As Buma 
sajTs, ''we were girls together." The smiles and 
tears of ouv childhood, the joys and sorrows of our 
girlhood, and the riper and somewhat stormy events 
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of womanhood, have all been shared with her. There* 
fore, you will perceive, that to speak of her is the 
very next thing to speaking of myself. 

But though we are friends of such long standing, I 
have not come to be the eulogist or apologist of Lola 
Montez ; I am not quite sure that she would accept 
such a service even from her best* friend. 

A woman, like a man of true courage, instinctively 
prefers to face the public deeds of her life, rather 
than, by cowardly shifts, to skulk and hide away from 
her own historical presence. 

Perhaps the noblest courage, after all, is to dare to 
meet one's self — ^to sit down face to face with one's 
own life, and confront all those deeds which may 
have influenced the mind or manners of society, for 
good or evil. 

As applied to women, of course this remark can be 
true only of those who have, to some extent, pep* 
formed tasks usually imposed upon men. That is, 
. she must have performed some deeds which have Jeft 
their mark upon society^ before she can come within 
the rule. 

An inane piece of human wax-work, whose life has 
consisted merely of powdering, drinking tea, going 
to the opera, flirting, and sleeping, has had no life 
to be taken into the count in this connection. She 
may have been useful, as a pretty piece of statuary, to 
fill a nook in a private house, or as a pleasant piece 
of furniture for a drawing-room ; but there are no 
rules, of her moral or social being which can justly 
be applied to one whose more positive nature foroe$ 
her out into the mighty field of the worlds where ihsk 
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crowd and crush of opposing interests come together 
in the perpetual battle of life. 

What can a woman do out there who cannot take 
her part ? A good tea-drinker — a merely good draw- 
ing-room flirt, would make a very sorry shift of it, I 
fear ! She must have a due degree of the force of 
resistance to be able to stand in those tidal shocks of 
the world. Alas ! for a woman whose circumstances, 
or whose natural propensities and powers, push her 
forward beyond the line of the ordinary routine of 
female life^ unless she possesses a saving amount of 
that force of resistance. Many a woman who has had 
strength to get outside of that line, has not possessed 
the strength to stand there ; and the fatal result had 
been that she has been swept down into the gulf of 
irredeemable sin. The great misfortune was that 
there was too much of her to be held within the pre- 
scribe^ and safe limits allotted to woman ; but there 
was not enough to enable her to stand securely be- 
yond the shelter of conventional rules. 

Within this little bit of philosophy there is a key 
which unlocks the dark secret of the fall and ever- 
lasting ruin of many of the most beautiful and natu« 
rally-gifted women in the world. 

There was as much truth as wit in the old writer 
who said that " the woman of extraordinary beauty, 
who has also sufficient intellect to render her of an 
independent mind, ought also to be able to assume 
the quills of the porcupine in self-defence." 

. At any rate, such is the social and moral fabric of 
the world, that woman must be content with an ex« 
ceedingly narrow sphere of action^ or she must take 
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the worst coasequdooes of damg to be an iimoYator 
and a heretic. She must be either the servwit cf the 
spoiled plajthipg of man ; or ahe must take the re- 
sponsibility of making herself a target to be shot at 
by the most corrupt and cowardly of her own sex, 
and by the ill-natured and depraved of the oppoiute 



Daniel O'Gonnell used to be pBoud of bexQg, as he 
aaid, *' the best-abused man i^ the wodd." I do net 
know wheth^ Lola Montez has bei»i the beBt^ilnuied 
womim in the world or not, but she ham been pretty 
well abused at any rate ; and has the hmoiVy I be- 
Ueye, of having caused more newspiqper paragn^^hi 
and more biographies than any woman living. I have, 
myself, seen twenfy-three or twenty-foitir pretended 
biographies of Lola Montes ; not one of ivbiob, how- 
ever, came any nearer to being a biography of her, 
than it did to being an authentic history of the mim 
in the moon. Seven cities churned old Homer, but 
the biographers have givffli Lola M<mtea to more 
than three times seven cities. And a laughable thing 
is, that not one of all these biographem has yet hit 
upon the real place of her birth. One makes her 
bom in Spain, another in Geneva, another in Cuba, 
another in India, another in Turkey, and so on. And 
at last, a certain fugitive from the gallows will have 
it that she was bom of a washerwcnnan in Sootland. 
And so of her parentage--one author makea her the 
child of a Spanish gipsy ; another, the daughter of 
I^ord Byron ; another, of a native prinoe of India, 
and BO on, until they have given her more fiithers 
than there ere eigne in the sodiao. 
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I dedara, if X were Lola Monte^, I jibould begiu to 
doubt whether I ever had a father, or whether I wa9 
ever bom at all, except in some auch fashion as 
Kiserva was said to be--bom of the brain of Jupiter. 

Lola Montez has had a more dificult time to get 
born than even that, for she has had to be bom over 
and over again of the separate brain of every Vfmi 
who has attempted to write her history. 

Happily, however, I possess ihe means of settling 
thiB confused question, and of relieving the doubts 
of this unfortunate lady m relation to her parentage 
and birthplace ; while I may at the same time gratify 
the curiosity of those who have honoured me with 
their presence here to-night. 

Lola Montez was then actually bom in the city of 
Limerick, in the year of our Lord, 1SJ24, I hope she 
will forgive me for telling her age. Her father was 
a son of Sir £dwai*d Gilbert ; and bis mother, Lady 
G-ilbert, was considered, I believe, one of the hand- 
somest women of her time. The mother of Lola waa 
an Oliver, of Castle Oliver, and her family name waa 
of the Spanish noble family of Montalvo, descended 
frpm Count de Montalvo, who once possessed im* 
mense estates in Spain, all of which were lost in the 
wars with the Prench and other nations. The Mon* 
talvos were originally of Moorish blood, who eame 
into Spain at the time of ^Ferdinand and Isabella the 
Catholic. So that the fountain-head of the blood 
which courses in the veins of the erratic Lola Monte* 
is Irish and Mogrish Spanish — a somewhat cpmbua* 
tible compound it must be confessed. 
Her faMxer, the young Gilbert, was made an ensign 
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in the English army when he was seventeen years 
old, and before he was twenty, he was advanced to 
the rank of captain in the 44th Begiment. He was 
but little more than twenty at the time of his mar- 
riage, and her mother was about fifteen. Lola was 
bom during the second month of this marriage — 
making her little debut upon this sublunary stage 
in the midst of the very honeymoon of the young 
people, and when they had hardly time to give 
a proper reception to so extraordinary a person- 
age. 

She was baptized by the name of Mabie Dolobiis 
Eliza EosAimA Gilbebt. She was always called 
DoLOBES, the diminutive of which is Lola. 

Soon after the birth of this Dolobes, the 44th 
Begiment, of which her father was a captain, was 
ordered to Lidia. I have heard her mother say that 
the passage to India lasted about four months — that 
they landed at Calcutta, where they remained about 
three years, when the Q-ovemor- General, Lord Hast* 
ings, ordered the 44th Begiment to Dinapore, some 
distance in the interior, upon the Ganges. Soon 
after the army arrived at this spot, the cholera broke 
out with terrible violence, and her father was among 
its first victims. There was a young and gallant 
officer, by the name of Craigie, whom her father 
lovod, and when dying and too far gone to speak, 
he took his child and wife's hand and put them in 
the hand of this young officer, with an imploring 
look, that he would be kind to them when death had 
done its work. 

The mother of Lola Montez was thus left a widow 
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l)efore she was eigliteen years oldj and she web 
confided to the care and protection of Mrs, General 
Brown. You can have but a faint conception of the 
responsibility of the charge of a handsome young 
European widow in India. 

The hearts of a hundred ofScers, young and old, 
beat all at once with such Tiolence for her, that the 
whole atmosphere for ten miles round fairly throbbed 
with the emotion. But in this instance the general 
fever did not last long, for Captain Craigie led the 
young widow Gilbert to the altar himself. He was 
a man of high intellectual accomplishments, and soon 
after this marriage his regiment was ordered back 
to Calcutta, and he was advanced to the lunk of 
major. 

At this time the child Lola was little more than 
six years old, when she was sent to Europe to the 
care of Major Craigie's father, at Montrose, in Scot- 
land. This venerable man had been provost of 
Montrose for nearly a quarter of a century, and the 
dignity of hia profession, as well as the great respect- 
ability of the family, made every event connected 
with his houseiiold a matter of some public note ; and 
the arrival of the queer, wayward, little East Indian 
girl was immediately known to all Montrose. The 
peculiarity of her dress, and I dare say not 'a little 
eccentricity in her manners, served to make her 
an object of curiosity and remark ; and very likely 
the child perceived that she was somewhat of a 
public character, and may have begun, ev«n at 
this early age, to assume lurs and customs pf her 
own. 
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With this family, howerer, she remained but a 
short time, when her parents became somehow 
impressed with the idea that she was being petted 
and spoiled, and she was remored to the family of 
Sir Jasper Nichols, of London, commander-in-chief 
of the Bengal forces. His family remained in Paris, 
for the sake of educating their daughters. After 
several years in Paris, Miss Fanny Nichols and the 
young Lola were sent to Bath for eighteen months, 
to undergo the operation of what is properly called 
finishing their education. At the expiration of this 
finishing campaign, Lola's mother came from India 
for the purpose of taking her daughter back with her. 
She was thei^ fourteen yews old ; and from the first 
moment of her mother's arrival, there was a great 
hubbub of new dresses, and all manner of extravagant 
queer-looking apparel, especially for the wardrobe of 
a young girl of fourteen years. The little Dolores 
made bold enough one day to ask her mother what 
this was all about, and received for an answer that it 
did not concern her—that children should not be 
inquisitive nor ask idle questions. But there was a 
Captain James, of the army in India, who came out 
with her mother, who informed the young Lola that 
an this dressmaking business was for her own wed- 
ding clothes — ^that her mother had promised her in 
marriage to Sir Abraham Lumly, a rich and gouty 
old rascal of sixty years, and Judge of the Supreme 
Court in India. This put the first fire to the maga- 
zine. The little madcap med and stormed alter- 
nately. Th^ motk«r was detMaifled, so was \m 
child. The mother was inflexible, so was her child-; 
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and is tiie wildest Isngoage of defiance sbe told her 
that ftlie never would be tbufl tbrown alive into the 
jaws of death* 

Here, then, waa one of those fatal family quarrels, 
where the child is forced to disobey parental authority, 
er to throw herself away into irredeemable wretched* 
oess and ruin. It is certainly a fearful responsibility 
for a parent to assume ai fordng a child to such alter* 
natives. But the young Dolores sought the advice 
md assistance of her mother's friend. Captain James. 
Ho was twenty-seren years of age, and ought to have 
been capable of giving good and safe counsel. In 
team and despair she appealed to him to save her 
from this detested marriage — a thing which he cer^ 
tainly did most effectually, by eloping with her the 
fiext day himself. The pair went to Ireland, to Cap- 
tarn James's family, where they had a great muss in 
trying to get married. No clergyman coidd be found 
who would marry so young a child without a mother's 
consent. The captain's sister put off for Bath, to try 
and get the mother's consent. At first she would not 
listen, but at last good-sense so far prevailed as to make 
her see that nothing but evil and sorrow could come 
of her refusal, and* she consented, but would neither 
be present at the wedding, nor send her blessing. So 
m flying from that marriage with ghastly and gouty 
M age, the child lost her mother, and gained what 
proved to be only the outside shell of a husband, 
who had neither a brain which she could respect, nor 
» h^tatt which it was possible for her to love. Bun- 
a^y fltotdMs, lil^ run-away horses, are almost stire 
«0«MiftJkSfllMft*ti^. 
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My advice to all young girls who contemplate, 
taking such a step is, that they had better hang or 
drown themselves just one hour before they start. 

Captain James remained with his child-wife eight 
months in Ireland, when he joined his regiment in 
India. The first season of Lola's life in India was 
spent in the gay and fashionable city of Calcutta, 
after which time the regiment was ordered to Kurwal, 
in the interior. 

The fashion of travelling in India I fancy can never 
be made agreeable to an American or a European — 
certainly not to one of kind and humane feelings ; for 
human beings are there used to perform the oflfice of 
borses, carrying you on their shoulder^ in a palan- 
quin. A palanquin is a kind of square box, hand- 
somely painted outside, with soft cushions inside, and 
side-lamps like a carriage. To each palanquin there 
are usually eight bearers, four of whom are employed 
at a time. It is asfconishing to see the amount of 
fatigue which these human horses will endure, But I 
have seen the poor creatures almost sink down with 
exhaustion, as they set down their burden after a long 
journey through the burning sun, that would almost 
kill a man to sit still in twenty minutes. But still, as 
human nature will somehow adapt itself to whatever 
circumstances may surround it, these hapless beings, 
contrive to make a merry life among themselves., 
You will hear them sing their jolly songs under their 
heavy burdens. The chants of the palanquin bearers 
are sometimes very ^.musing, and will servQ to giver 
you an idea of thd native gepiu^ of Jndia. Iliougli. 
they keep all the time to the same sing-song tui^e, y^i 
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they generally invent the words as they go along. I 
will give you a sample, as well as it could be made 
out, of what I heard them sing while carrying an 
English clergyman, who could not have weighed less 
than two hundred and twenty-five pounds. I must 
premise that palkee is the Hindostanee word for 
palanquin, and each line of the following jargon was 
sung in a different voice :— 

Oh, what a heavy bag ! 

No ; it is an elephant ; 

He is an awful weight. 

lict 'b throw his palkee down — 

Let *B set him in the mud — 

Let 'b leave him to his fate. 

No, for he '11 be angry then ; 

Ay, and he '11 beat us then 

With a thick stick. 

Then let 's make haste and get along. 

Jump along quick. 

And off they started in a jog-trot, which must have 
shaken every bone in his reverence's body, keeping 
chorus all the time of "jump along quick, jump 
along quick,'* until they were obliged to stop for 
laughing. 

They invariably suit these extempore chants to the 
weight and character of their burden. I remember to 
have been exceedingly amused one day at the merry 
chant of my human horses as they started off on the 
run. I must mention, that cahhada means "take 
carie," and harhd means " young lady.'* 

She's not heavy, 
Cabbada ! 
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Little \Mr\», 

Gabbada! 
Carry her swiftly, ] 

Cabbada ! 
Pretty barba, 

Cabbada ! 

And BO they went on singing and eztemporiring 
for the whole hour and a half's journej* It is quite 
a common custom to give them four annas (or Eng- 
lish sixpence) apiece, at the end of every stage 
when fresh horses are put undet the burden ; but a 
gentleman of my acquaintance, who had been carried 
too slowly, as he thought, only gare them two annaa 
apiece. The consequence was that during the next 
stage the men not only went tntlch faster, but they 
made him laugh with their characteristic song, the 
whole burden of which was, "Se has only given 
them two annas, because they went slowly ; Let us 
make haste and go along quickly, and then we shall 
get eight annae and hare a good supper^'* 

The native princes of India generally possessed 
great wealth, as I may illustrate by a deseription of 
the grand reception given by Bunjeet Singh, of 
Sind, to Lord Auckland and the British army oil its 
way to Oabul. Eunjeet Singh was one of the richest 
and most powerful of the native princes of India, and 
this grand reception took |)lace at his chief city of 
Lahore, on the banks of the Indus. 

This prince had tents erected to receive the whole 
British army. My father, who was Adjutant^G-eneral 
of the army in India, was there with my mother. 
The tents erected for the oflEloers were lined with g<dd 
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and silver trimmings, and with the richest eashmei^ 
fthawlsw The Indian prince gave bxl audience to the 
British officers in a palace, the Walls of which were 
studded with agates, cornelians, turquoises, and erery 
kind of precious stone; and the officers, servants, 
and even elephants of the prince were also covered 
with jewels. My mother, with several other wives 
of the British officers, was present at this magnificent 
audience. After the consultation, the prince, dressed 
in a perfectly white muslin, with no jewels etcept 
those in his turhan, took his seat on a throne of gold, 
and Lord Auckland was placed on another golden 
throne, representing the throne of England. 

After this ceremony came in, according to the 
custom of the country, the rich presents for the 
English officers, which were distributed with strict 
reference to the rank of each officer. These presents 
consisted of trays full of the most precious stones and 
jewels. My mother described What a lapfal of 
these precious things was presented to her-Hsveiy 
one of which, however, she had to give up to the 
Government — ^for I ought to tell you that every British 
officer in India is obliged to take an oath that he will 
faithfully give up to Qovemment all presents that 
may be given him by the native princes. Every 
month there is a public sale of all such gifts, which 
has been an immense wealth to the East India 
Company. 

Well, after all these splendid gifts from the Indian 
prince, Lord Auckland ordered in the presents which 
the English had provided for the prince and his 
officers, which consisted of imitation gold and silver 
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ornaments, swords, rusty old pistols, and all sorts of 
tnimperj, which Bunjeet Singh received without 
moving a muscle of his face. 

But the most extraordinary gift of the great prince 
was yet to come. He gave a splendid dance in the 
evening to the British officers, at which the most 
beautiful dancing girls of his harem were presented. 
These beautiful girls were all Circassian and Georgian 
slaves of the prince. There were just as many of 
them present as there were British officers, and each 
girl had a fortune of jewels and precious stones on 
her person. At the conclusion of the dance, the 
prince presented each of Her Majesty's officers with 
one of these richly-loaded girls as a present — giving 
the richest and most beautiful one to the highest 
officers, and so down the. regular gradations of 
rank. 

The peculiar looks on the faces of the English 
officers that followed this scene, I shall not attempt to 
describe. But I can easily imagine with what a sad 
countenance old Lord Auckland informed the prince 
that English law and English civilization did not 
quite allow Her Majesty's officers to receive such a 
peculiar kind of presents, and I am afi*aid that the 
young officers — no— the gentlemen who hear me can 
BO much better appreciate their disappointment than 
I can, that it will be folly for me to attempt to 
describe it. 

As a singular example of the romance often found 
in the history of the native rulers of India, I majr 
refer to a famous queen of a province near Meerut, 
who by her great tact and diplomacy managed to keep 
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her possessions, aud obtain many favours from the 
English Government. She began life as a dancing 
girl, and one of the commonest of her profession at 
that. But she was very beautiful, it was said, when 
young. The old king of the province had a grand 
dance, and among five hundred girls she appeared, 
and so won the admiration of the monarch, that he 
had her engaged to sing and dance regularly at his 
court. Little by little she won liis heart until he 
married her, and raised her to the queenly dignity. 
For some time all went on well, the bewitching young 
queen really being the king herself. At length there 
came into that little kingdom an adventurer, a 
European, by the name of Dyce Sombre, who entered 
the army of the Indian king. He was young and 
very handsome, and the charming queen took a fancy 
to him, which soon ripened into an intrigue, and she 
at once set about a plan to get the old king out of the 
way. With daring ingenuity she projected a revolu- 
tion, and fired the old king up with most desperate 
determinations in resisting it, at the same time telling 
him she was determined not to survive his defeat, and 
she assured him that if the battle was lost she would 
send him a handkerchief soaked in her blood ; and 
she did dip the handkerchief in somebody's blood, 
and sent it to her despairing lord, who himself pre* 
&rred death to defeat, and did what he supposed was 
following his queen to the other world. But she had 
prudently, though most wickedly, stayed behind, in 
the company of the handsome foreigner. She after^ 
wards had a son, who was acknowledged by the Engi 
lish &Qvemment as heir to her throne. She grew to 
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be very jealous of her husband, and when she one 
day caught him looking at a beautiful young girl, she 
instantly sent for some workmen, and had a deep hole 
dug under her footstool, and into this she had the 
young girl plunged and buried alive. When I saw 
this remarkable woman, she was shrivelled up a little, 
dressed in plain white, without a single jewel or 
ornament upon her person. On her death, the British 
Qovemment abolished her throne and pensioned her 
son, which was the way it kept its promise to the 
queen. 

I have dwelt upon this little episode of kingly love, 
because it illustrates the fact that the native princes 
of India sometimes continue to imitate the more 
refined manners of civilized courts. 

The native princes of India were generally slaves 
to their senses, and many of them were ruled by the 
will or caprice of their fair and &scinating ladies. 
The powerful Bajs of Jypur became such a slave to 
an infatuated attachment to a beautiful Mahomedan 
dancing girl, that he lost nearly all his hereditary pos- 
sessions ; and what was spared, was from the suffer- 
ance of Ameer Khan. 

There was another instance in Tulasi Bai, a woman 
of low extraction, whose beauty captured and enslaved 
the mind of Malhar Bao ; and so well did she play her 
cards, that after the death of the prince she was made 
Begent to his successor, the y6ung Holkar. Her 
regency gave the British Gbvernment, and the British 
army, the greatest embarrassments. It was through 
her instrumentality that a general confederacy was 
made against the English* But the fortunes of wftr ^ 
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tJurew tliis female general into their hands, and so 
much were her skill and power dreaded, that she was 
carried immediately to the bonks of a river, where her 
head was severed from her body, and her body 
thrown into the stream, as if determined to make it 
doubly sure that she was really out of the way. This 
beautiful and powerful woman was not thirty years of 
age at the time of her death. 

The respectable women of the natives never appear 
in public — never go to parties — ^never look upon the 
faee of a man, except a member of their family. 
They consider it an irreparable disgrace if their faces 
should be seen by a stranger. 

If A stranger visits a family, he may converse with 
the lady on the other side of a thickly-wadded curtain 
— hi% that is considered a mark of great favour to a 
visitor. I have known some of the more liberal 
allow their wives to shake hands with a particular 
friend, through a hole 1 

These native women of India are oft^i very beau- 
tiful. And you may have a curiosity to know if they 
ever have any intrigues P You can judge for your- 
selves what chance there can be. Such a thing, if 
found out, would be instant death. The natives 
of India* are not much like that amiable American 
who told an affectionate neighbour, that if he ever 
caught him kissing his wife again, there would be a 
coolness grow up between them. But the women of 
India do sometimes elude the vigilance of their j^ 
loos lords. Still, as a general thing, India in this par* 
ticular gives the lie to the old proyerb; that; *^ Where 
there is a will there is a way." 
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The jewels worn by these native women arc of 
great beauty and coat ; and those well to do in the 
world will have a different dress for every day in the 
year. Does not that beat Eifth Avenue ? I may add 
that these women are horribly jealous, and very vin- 
dictive, as all orientals are. It would take a mis- 
sionary his lifetime to make one of them understand 
the motives of a fashionable European or an American 
lady, who will often take a great deal of pains to get 
her husband into an actual flirtation with some other 
woman. The women of India do not exactly under- 
stand the philosophical principle involved in the pro- 
position that a hus^band cannot see two ways at once. 

The European and AmericAu women are so much 
better educated than their sisters in India. 

But we left Lola Montez on her journey to Kurwa], 
where, after some little general pleasure-riding, she 
was taken to visit a Mrs. Lomer — a pretty woman, who 
was about thirty-tliree years of age, and was a great 
admirer of Captain James. Her husband was a blind 
fool enough ; and though Captain James's little wife, 
Lola, was not exactly a fool, yet it is quite likely she 
did not care enough about him to keep a look-out 
upon what was going on between himself and Mrs. 
Lomer. So she used to be peacefully sleeping every 
morning when the Captain and Mrs. Lomer were off 

In this way 

I en one morning 

i not get back to 

James and Mr. 

what had l)eGome 
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But all doubts were soon cleared up by the feet 
coming fully to light, that they had really eloped to 
Neilghery Hills. Poor Lomer stormed, and raved, and 
tore himself to pieces, not having the courage to 
attack anybody else. And little Lola wondered, cried 
a little, and laughed a good deal, especially at Lomer's 
rage. Finally, all the officers' wives got together and 
held a consultation over her, as to what was to be 
done with her. At first she was confided to the care 
of a Mrs. Palmer. Then it was afterwards resolved 
that it was best to send her to her mother at Calcutta. 
This was a bitter necessity for her, for she dreaded her 
mother ; she knew that she had never been forgiven 
the elopement, and now to be sent to her after the 
fatal fruits of that folly were so apparent, jras indeed 
A bitter necessity. 

The meeting of the mother and the child was by 
no means a pleasant one. The latter was locked up 
in a chamber, and confined, till her mother procured 
a certificate from a doctor that the little prisoner was 
in ill health, and must be sent to Europe. Gheneral 
Craigie, her step-father, certainly thought this treat- 
ment unusually severe, if not unwise. Large tears 
rolled down his cheeks when he took her on board 
the vessel ; and he testified his affection and his care, 
by placing in the hand of the little grass-widow a 
check for a thousand pounds on a house in London. 
She was to be sent to the care of a branch of the 
Oraigie family, which lived at Perth, in Scotland ; and 
an American family, Mr. and Mrs. Sturgcs, who are, 
I think, yet living in Boston, were intrusted with the 
Cftre of her on shipboard. There was also a Mrs. 
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Stevena, auother American lady, on board, who was a 
very gay woman, and who had some influence in sup- 
porting the determination of Lola not to go to the 
Craigies' on her landing in London. But Mr. David 
Craigie, who was a blue Scotch Calvinist, was there 
on her arrival to take her home. She refused to go. 
At first he used arguments and persuasion, and find- 
ing that these failed, he tried force; and then, of 
course, there was an explosion which soon settled the 
matter, and conwiced Mr. David Craigie that he 
might go back to the little dull town of Perth as 
soon as he pleased, without the little grass-widow. 
Now she was left in London, sole mistress of her own 
fate. She had, besides the five thousand dollar check 
given her by her step-father, between five and six 
thousand dollars' worth of various kinds of jewellery, 
makipg her capital, all counted, about ten thousand 
dollars — ^a yery considerable portion of which dis- 
appeared in less than one year, by a sort of insensible 
perspiration, which is a disease very common to the 
purses of ladies who have never been taught the value 
of money. She first went to reside with Fanny Kelly, 
a lady as worthy in the acts of her private life as she 
was gifted in genius. The plan was to make aix 
actress of her ; but deficient English was a bar to her 
immediate appearance, so it was settled that she 
should be a dameu9e, A Spanish teacher of that 
art was soon procured, vdth whom she studied four 
months, and then, after a brief visit to the Montalvos 
in Spain, she came back to London, and made her 
dilut at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
When the news of this eyent reached her moth^ 
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she put on mourning, as though her child was dead, 
and sent out to all her friends the customary funeral 
letters. 

The debut was a successful one, but the engage- 
ment was broken off immediately by a difficulty as to 
terms between her and the director ; and though she 
was then entirely out of money, she refused to go on 
for the terms offered. 

Through the management of influential friends, an 
opening was mado for her at the Eoyal Theatre at 
Dresden, in Saxony, where she first met the celebrated 
pianist, Franz Liset, who was then creating such a 
furore in Dresden, that when he dropped his pocket- 
handkerchief it was seized by the ladies and torn into 
rags, which they divided among themselves — each 
being but too happy to get so much as a rag which 
had belonged to the great artist. 

The furore created by Lola Montez's appearance at 
the theatre in Dresden was quite as great among the 
gentlemen as was Liszt's among the ladies. IShe was 
invited by the king and queen to visit them at their 
summer palace, and when she left, her royal patronoBs, . 
the queen, who was the sister to the King of Bavaria, 
gave her a letter to the Queen of Prussia, another 
sister to King Louis, which opened the way for an 
immense triumph at Berlin. The queen became her 
enthusiastic patron, and often invited her to the 
royal palace ; and finally wound up her kind atteti* 
tions by offering to make a match for her, and Bettlf* 
her down in the stagnation of matrimony at hei? 
court. But Lola Montez was a giddy fool, intoxi* 
Qtt^d with her success as a dameuse, and caring ^^. * 
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iig for all the wealth and position there was in the 
world. 

It was at this court that an incident occurred which 
caused not a little laughter at the time. The King 
Frederick William gave a grand reception to the Em- 
peror of Eussia; at which Lola Montez was invited to 
dance, and during the entertainment of the evening 
she became very thirsty and asked for some water — 
and, on being told that it was then impossible for her 
to have any, as it was a rule of court etiquette that no 
artists should eat or drink in the presence of royalty, 
she began to storm not a little, and flatly declared that 
she would not go on with the dance until she had 
some water. Duke Mioliael, brother of the Emperor 
Nicholas, on hearing of the difficulty, went to the king 
and told him that little Lola Montez declared she was 
dying of thirst, and insisted that she would have some 
water. Whereupon the amiable king sent for a gob- 
let of water, and after putting it to his own lips, pre- 
sented it to her with his own hand, which brought 
the demand of Lola for something to drink within the 
rule of the etiquette Of the court. 

Prince Schulkoski, to whom Lola Montez recently 
was almost married, was present on that occasion. 
It is one of the romances of life, that after so many 
years he should, in this far-off republican land, seek 
and obtain the promise of the hand of one who had 
seen enough of the vices of nobility to have reason- 
ably disenchanted her of all its baubles of honour. But 
every woman has a right to be a little foolish on that 
subject of marriage, and Lola Montez (I hope she will 
forgive me for telling family secrets) did engage he)> 
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self to marry the Prince Schulkoski ; but alas for the 
constancy, or inconstancy, of human love, while the 
noble prince was furiously telegraphing kisses three 
times a day to his affianced bride, he was merrily 
travelling through the south with a celebrated singer, 
putting his own name and title in his pocket, and con- 
veniently assuming that of the prima donna, they 

booking themselves as plain Mr. and Mrs. at the 

hotels. This pleasant piece of news came squarely 
and undeniably to the knowledge of Lola. Montez. 
I leave you, who have probably some general idea 
of Lola Montez, to judge of what followed. 

If the course of true love never did run smooth, it 
is more than probable that it was not particularly so 
when the prince returned from his musical journey to 
the south. 

But let us return to Berlin, where we left Lola and 
the prince. From Berlin Lola went to Warsaw, the 
capital of Poland, and it was in this city that her 
name first became involved in politics. The Prince 
Paskewich, Viceroy of Poland, an old man, fell 
most furiously and disgracefully in love with her. 
Old men are never very wise when in love, but the 
vice-king was especially foolish. Now the director 
of the theatre was also Colonel of the Gens^d'armes — 
a disgraceful position of itself, and rendered pecu- 
liarly so by him, from his having been a complete 
spy for the Eussian Government. Of course the 
Poles hated him. 

While Lola Montez was on a visit to Madame 
Steinkiller, the wife of the principal banker of 
Poland, the old viceroy sent to ask her presence at 
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the palace one morning at eleven o'clock. She was 
assured by several ladies that it would neither be 
politic nor safe to refuse to go ; and she did go ill 
Madame Steinkiller's carriage, and heard from the 
viceroy a most extraordinary proposition. He 
offered her the gift of a splendid country estate, 
and would load her with diamonds besides. The 
poor old man was a comic sight to look upon — ^un- 
usually short in stature, and every time he spoke he 
threw his head back and opened his mouth so wide 
as to expose the artificial gold roof of his palate. A 
death's-head making love to a lady could not have 
heeo. a more disgusting or horrible sight. These 
generous gifts were most respectfully and very de- 
cidedly declined. But her refusal to make a bigger 
fool of one who was already fool enough, was not 
well received. 

In those countries where political tyranny is unre- 
strained the social and domestic tyranny is scarcely 
less absolute. 

The next day His Majesty's tool, the Colonel of the 
Qens-d'armea and the director of the theatre, called at 
her hotel to urge the suit of his master. 

He began by being persuasive and argumentative ; 
and when that availed nothing, he insinuated threats, 
when a grand row broke out, and the madcap ordered 
him out of her room. 

Now when Lola Montez appeared that night at the 
theatre, she was hissed by two or three parties who 
had evidently been instructed to do so by the director 
himself. The same thing occurred the next night; 
and when it came again on the third night, Lola 
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Monies in a rftge rosbed down to tbe foot^Hghts, and 
declared that those hiBses had been »et at her by tbe 
director, because she had refused certain gifts from the 
old prince bis master. Then came a tremendous 
shower of applause from the audience ; and the old 
princess, who was present, both nodded her head and 
clapped her hands to the enraged and fiery little 
Lola. 

Here, then, was a pretty muss. An immense 
crowd of Poles, who hated both the prince and 
the director, escorted bef to her lodgings. Bhe 
found herself a hero without etpeoting it, and indeed 
without intending it. In a liioment of rage she had 
idd tbe whole truth, without stopping to count the 
cost, and she had uidntentionallj set the whole of 
Warsaw by the ears. 

The hatred which the Poles intensely felt towards 
tbe Government and its agents found a conrenient 
opportunity of demonstrating itself, and in less than 
twenty-four hours Warsaw was bubbling and raging 
with tbe signs of an incipient rerolution. When 
liola Montes was apprised of the fact that her arrest 
was ordered, she barricaded her door ; and when the 
police arrived, she sat behind it with a pistol in her 
hand, declaring that she would certainly shoot the 
first man dead who should break in. The police 
irere frightened, or at least they could not agree 
attiong themselves who should be the martyr, and 
they went off to inform their masters what a tiger 
they had to confront, uad to consult as to what 
{should be done. In the meantime the French consul 
eatne forward and gallantly claimed Lola Montez as a 
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Prench subject, which saved her from immediate 
arrest ; but the order was peremptory that she must 
quit Warsaw. 

Her trunks were opened bj the Government, under 
pretence that she was suspected of carrying on a 
secret correspondence with the enemies of the Grovern- 
ment. 

There was a letter of friendly introduction from 
the Queen of Prussia to the Empress of Bussia which 
Lola snatched from the hand of the ofiBcer, tore 
into a thousand pieces, and threw them at his head. 
This act confirmed the worst of their suspicions, and 
everybody in Warsaw who took the part of Lola was 
suspected of being an enemy to the G-overnment. 
Over three hundred arrests were made, and among 
them her good friend Steinkiller, the banker. But 
in the midst of all the terrible excitement, the little 
dancing-girl, who had kicked up all the muss, slipped 
off to Bussia, where she had already been invited 
personally by the Emperor himself, while at the court 
of his father-in-law, Erederick William of Prussia. 

Her arrival at the capital of Bussia, notwithstand- 
ing the terrible row in Warsaw, was welcomed with 
many peculiar and flattering attentions, of which it 
would look too much like vanity to speak in detail. 

The favours which she had received from the Queens 
of Saxony and Prussia had opened the way for the 
kindest reception, and for many delicate attentions 
from the truly amiable and worthy empress. And 
Nicholas, as well as the ministers of his court, besides 
their proverbial gallantry, appeared from the first 
anxious to test her skill and sagacity in the routine 
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of secret diplomacy and politics. A humorous cir- 
cumstance happened one day while she and the 
emperor and Count Benkendorf, Minister of the In- 
terior, were in a somewhat private chat about cer- 
tain vexatious matters connected with Caucasia. It 
was suddenly announced that the superior officers of 
the Caucasian army were without, desiring audience. 
The very subject of the previous conversation ren- 
dered it desirable that Lola Montez should not be 
seen in conference with the emperor and the minister 
of the interior ; and so, to get her for the moment out 
of sight, she was thrust into a closet and the door 
locked. The conference between the officers and the 
emperor was short but very stormy. Nicholas got 
into a towering rage. It seemed to the imprisoned 
Lola that there was a whirlwind outside ; and a little 
bit of womanly curiosity to hear what it was about, 
joined with the great difficulty of keeping from 
coughing, made her position a strangely embarrassing 
one. But the worst of it was, in the midst of the 
grand quarrel the parties all went out of the room, 
and forgot Lola Montez, who was locked up in the 
closet. For a whole hour she was kept in this 
durance vile, reflecting upon the somewhat confined 
and cramping honours she was receiving from the 
hands of royalty, when the emperor, who seems to 
have come to himself before Count Benkendorf did, 
came running back out of breath, and unlocked the 
door, and not only begged pardon for his forgetful- 
ness, in a manner which only a man of his accom- 
plished address could do, but presented the victim 

c 
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with a thousand roubles (seven hundred and fifty 
dollars), saying, laughingly, "I have made up my 
mind that whenever I imprison any of my subjects 
upjustly, I will pay them for their time and suffering." 
^d Lola Montez answered him, "Ah, sire, I am 
afraid that that rule will make a poor man of you." 
He laughed heartily, and replied, " "Well, I am happy 
in being able to settle with you, any how." Nicholas 
was as amiable and accomplished in private life, as 
he was great, stem, and inflexible as a monarch. He 
was th^ strongest pattern of a monarch of this 
age, and I see no promise of his e<}ual, either in the 
incumbents or the heir-apparents of the other thrones 
pf Europe. 

I have now given as n^uch of the history of Lola 
Montez up to the time when she went to Bavaria, as 
is necessary to understand what kind of an education 
and preparation she had for the varied, stormy, and In 
msuDj respects the imhappy, career she has led since 
that time. "We have now followed this "eccentric 
woman," as the newspapers call her, through the calm 
and more peaceful portion of her life, and what is 
to come is all storm, excitement, unrest, and full of 
seeming contradiction, I know j but there is, or there 
should be, a key which, when it is possessed, explains 
the difficult volume of our natures, aa well as there is 
to works of science and art. Don't misunderstand 
me — I am not promising in my next lecture to ex- 
plain that riddle, Lola Montez — ^that is a thing I 
have not guessed myself yet — ^but I shall faithfully go 
over this wild episode of life (horse-whippings and 
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all) without the least disposition to shield my sub- 
ject from the open eyes of the critical world. I am 
fortunate in this, at least, that the subject of my 
lecture has nothing to lose by having the truth told 
about her. She can say with one of Lord Byron's 
heroes : — 

" Whate'er betides I Ve known the worst." 
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PAET II. 



Ok the evening of the last lecture, we left Lola 
Montez in St. Petersburg. She had then just im- 
bibed a fondness for political matters — a thing that 
was natural enough; for ever since she left London 
she had spent her time almost exclusively in diplo- 
matic circles, at the Courts of Saxony, Prussia, 
Poland and St. Petersburg. With this fresh love of 
politics, she went to Paris, and immediately on arriv- 
ing there she formed the acquaintance of the young 
and gifted Dujarrier, editor of La Fresse, and a 
popular leader of the Bepublican party. He was a 
man of uncommon genius, and greatly loved and 
respected by all who knew him, except those who 
disagreed with him in politics, and who dreaded the 
scorching and terrible power of his pen. 

Dujarrier spent almost every hour he could spare 
from his editorial duties with Lola Montez, and in 
his society she rapidly ripened into politics, and be- 
came a good and confirmed hater of tjrranny and 
oppression, in whatever shape it came. 

She soon became familiar with the state of politics 
throughout Europe, and became so enthusiastic a 
Bepublican, that sh^ in )\er hea^t a}mol^t sickened 
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that she had not been made a man. But while she 
and Dujarrier were thus plotting and scheming poli- 
tics, they both fell in love, and were immediately 
pledged to each other in marriage. 

This was in autumn, and the following spring the 
marriage was to take place. It was arranged that 
Alexandre Dumas, and the celebrated poet, Mery, 
should accompany them on their marriage tour 
through Spain. But alas, the inscrutable hand of 
Providence had ordered it otherwise ! Dujarrier was 
most wickedly murdered — ^for though he fell in a 
duel, yet politics were at the bottom of it, and he 
was drawn into it that he might be murdered, and 
put out of the way of a party which dreaded him, 
young as he was, more than any other man in 
France. On the morning of the duel, he wrote her 
this affectionate note : — 

" My dear Lola : I am going out to fight with pistols. This 
explains why I did not come to see you this morning. I hare 
need of all my calmness. At two o'clock, all, all will be over. 
A thousand embraces, my dear Lola, my good little wife, whom 
I lore 80 mach, and the thoughts of whom will never leave 
me." 

The duel was fought in the Bois de Boulogne, and 
Dujarrier was instantly killed by the challenger, 
Beauvallon. After Lola Montez received Diijarrier's 
note, she rushed out and made every possible effort 
to find the parties, but it was too late. She received 
the corpse £5pom the carriage, and with the help of 
his friends made such preparations for the ftineral 
as she could, under the crushing load of sorrow and 
despair which weighed upon her heart. 
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On the morning of the duel, Bujarrior wrote his 
will, leaving almost all his estate, amounting to over 
one hundred thousand dollars, to Lola. But she 
settled the estate, and gave everj dollar of it to the 
relations of the deceased, and then quitted Paris, to 
get rid of the sights that reminded her perpetually 
of the loss which could never be made up to h^ in 
this world. 

Beaurallon was arrested and tried tor murder, and 
Lola MonteE was summoned as a witness. The fol- 
lowing notice of her testimony appeared in the public 
press — "Mile, de Montez in her testimony spoke 
highly of the kind and amiable qualities of the 
deceased. She had expressed a desire to be intro- 
duced to Beauvallon and go to the dinner, but 
Diyarrier positively refused to allow it. She received 
the letter on her return from rehearsal, and immedi^ 
ately took measures to prevent the duel, but it was 
too late. * I Wftd,* Said ishe in her testimony, ' a bet- 
ter sliot than Dujarrier, and if Beauvallon wanted 
satis&etion I would have fought him myselfi' 

''She received the (Corpse from thd eandagfe, imd thd 
emotion which she then experienced was still visible 
in her testimony^ 

"Digarrier evidently entertained a warm affection 
fi>r her, as in addition to his farewell letter, he wrote 
a will, on the morning of the duel, leaving her the 
principal part of the estate." 

The trial took place at Kouen, and among the wit- 
nesses was Alexandre Dumas, who was a friend of 
i)igarrier. When Dumas was asked what his pro- 
fession was, he made this remarkable and characteria* 
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tic reply— "I should call myself a dramatic poet, if I 
were not in the birth-place of Comeille." This answer 
touched the hearts of the audience, for Eouen was the 
birth-place of the two brothers Pierre and Thomas 
Comeille, and although two hundred years have 
elapsed since their birth," their memory is still ho- 
noured by the inhabitants. 

I may state that when Bumas learned that the duel 
was to take place, he sent his son to practise Di\jarrier 
at a shooting-gallery, wh^e he was able to hit a mark 
Us large as a man only twice in fourteen times» while 
his antagonist was one of the best shots in Paris* 

At this time Lola Montez was full of health and 
life, and in no degree lacking the courage to stand 
in the place of Dujarrier, and could she haiFe done 
BO Beauyallon might not have come off so well sm he 
did with his Tietim, who Was eaikelj unakilled with 
the pistol. 

After this melancholy event, Lola Montez quitted 
Paris for Bavaria ; add it is a remarkable fact, that a 
somewhat extended history of her career in Bavaria 
appeared in the "American Law Journal/' in 1848, ' 
written, as I am informed by a distinguished editos 
of Philadelphia, by an eminent Chief Justice in this 
country. The article is on the trial of Beauvallon for 
the murder of Digarrier, which developed some pecu- 
liarities of Prench criminal law ; and after this legal 
matter was disposed of, the author devoted several 
pages to the history of Lola Montez, after the death 
of Dujarrier, for the facts of which he acknowledges 
his indebtedness to "Eraser's Magazine." As I 
intend to make one or two extracts from this 
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eminent American authority, it is proper for me to 
remind you that the article was written in 1848, just 
after the events in Bavaria, and some three years 
before Lola Montez came to this country. The 
author says : — 

"Afler leaving Paris, she next made her appearance upon 
the theatre at Munich. Her association with the literary and 
political circles in which Dujarrier moved in Paris, had made 
her fiimiliar with general literature, and with European politics 
in particular. The beauty and rare powers of mind which won 
the attachment of her talented protector in Paris, made a rapid 
conquest of the King of Bavaria. The masculine eneigy and 
courage which prompted the effort to save her friend by hasten- 
ing to the duelling-ground, with the intention to stand in his 
place in the deadly conflict, enabled her to acquire an ascen- 
dency over the minds of others. The extent of her influence 
in Bavaria is shown by her success in driving the Jesuits from 
power, remodelling the cabinet of the king, and directing all 
the important measures of his administration." 

It is very fortunate for Lola Montez that she can 
appeal to such high American as well as European 
authority in defence of her deeds in Bavaria; 
for the tools of the Jesuits in the United States 
have cunningly misrepresented, and, indeed, covered 
with most shameful lies, this portion of her history. 

Before we can understand fully the nature of the 
part which Lola Montez performed in Bavaria, we 
must have a correct understanding of the character of 
King Louis, and of the political condition of Bavaria 
at the time of her arrival there. I am compelled to 
say that a portion of the press of the United States 
has exhibited an astonishing ignorance of the charac- 
ter of this king. They have represented him as a 
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weak, foolisb, and unprincipled man, who sought 
only his own pleasure, regardless of the good of his 
people and the honour of his crown — ^while he was 
precisely the reyerse of all this. Not only was he 
one of the most learned, enlightened, and intellectual 
monarchs that Europe has had' for a whole century, 
but he loved his people, and was, in the best political 
sense of it, a father to his country. During his reign, 
Munich was raised from a third class to a first class 
capital in Europe. No monarch of a whole century 
did so much for the cause of religion and human 
liberty as he. Lopk at those magnificent edifices 
built by him, which are the admiration of all Europe 
— ^the Saint Ludwig's Church, the AHer Heiligen 
Chapel, the Theatiner Church, the Au Church, the 
New Palace, the GByptothek, with its magnificent 
statues; the Pinacothek, with its pictures; the 
Odeon, the Public Library, the TTniyersity, the Cleri- 
cal School, the school for the female children of the 
nobility ; the Peldherrenhalle, filled with statues ; the 
Arch of Triumph, the Euhmshalle, the Bazaar, and 
the Walhalla. Nearly all these superb structures 
were erected, and the statues which they contained 
paid for with the king's own money. And besides 
these stupendous works of art, Louis set on foot ihe 
grandest works of internal improvement. The 
canal which unites the Main with the Danube, and 
which establishes an uninterrupted liiie of water com- 
munication from Eotterdam to the Black Sea, owes 
its origin to him. It was he who originated the plan 
for the national railways of Bavaria. He was also 
the originator of the company for running steamboats 
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from the highest navigable point of the Danube 
above Donauwerth down to Bensburg. He gave hia 
people the Landrath syBtem, under which the actual 
cultivator of the soil is protected in comparative 
independence, while in other portions of &ermaDy he 
is the trembling slave of despotismt . 

When Louis ascended the thfone he was possessed 
with the most liberal ideas, and it was his first inten- 
tion to admit his people to a degree of pditical free* 
dom which no people of Germany had ever known. ^ 
But the revolutioliary movement of 1830 forced him 
backwards, and an evil hour brought into his eoun-* 
sola the tnost despotic and illiberal of the Jesuits. 
Through the influence of this ministry the natural 
liberality of the king was p^petually thwarted, and 
the government had degenerated into a petty tyranny^ 
where priestly influence was sucking out the lifeblood 
of the people. There was a rigid censorship upon 
the press, and the cloven foot of Jesuitism was every- 
where apparent, until the king had grown sick of 
the government which necessity seemed to force upon 
him. 

Such was the condition oi things in Bavaria when 
Lola Montez arrived there. And now, in this connec- 
tioB, I hope I shall be pardoned for quoting once more 
the authority of the "American Law Journal" of 1848 : 
" She obtained permission to dance upon the theatre 
at Munich. Her beauty and distinguished manners 
attracted the notice of the king. On further acquaint- 
ance with her, he became enamoured of her originality 
of character, her mental powers, and of those bold and 
novel political views which she fearlessly and frankly 
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laid before him. Under her counsels, a total revolu- 
tion afterwards took pkce in the Bavarian system of 
government. The existing ministry were dismissed j 
new and more liberal advisers were chosen ; the power 
of the Jesuits was ended ; Austrian influences repelled, 
and a foundation laid for making Bavaria an indepen- 
dent member of the great family of nations." These 
favourable results may fairly be attributed to the 
talents, the energy, and the ii^uence of Lola MonteE> 
who received, in her promotion to the nobility, only 
the usual reward of political services. She became 
Countess of Landsfeld, accompanied by an estate of 
the same name, with certain feudal privileges and 
rights over some two thousand souls. Her income^ 
including a recent addition from the king of 20,000 
florins per annum, was 70,000 florinsi or little more 
than 5000/. per annum. After all the noise there 
has been in the world about Lola Montez in Bavaria, 
she may challenge history to produce an instance 
where power in the hands of a woman was used with 
greater propriety of deportment, and with more un- 
selfish devotion to the cause of human freedom. She^ 
and she alone, induced the king, not only to abolish 
a ministry which had stood for a quarter of a c^itury, 
but she went further, and induced him to form his 
new ministry from the ranks of the people, without 
respect to the rank of nobility. What an immense 
step was such an example as that to be set in a German 
state ! And you, in your peaceful republican home, 
here in the United States, can form no conception of 
the furious rage it set the nobility in, not only in 
Bavaria, but all over Qermany . It was at that moment 
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that Lola Montez became a fiend, a devil, a sbe-dragon, 
with more heads and horns than that frightful beast 
spoken of in Eevelation. 

When Lola Montez arrived in Bavaria, the nobility 
had such power that a tradesman could not possibly 
collect a debt of one of them by law, as they could 
only be tried by their peers. Ani the poor people, 
alas ! had no chance when they came under the ban 
of the laws, for the nobility were alone their judges. 
To remedy this enormity Lola Montez had obtained 
the pledges of the king that he would introduce the 
Code Napoleon, and she was having it copied and put 
in due form when the revolution broke out and drove 
her from power. The blow that she had dealt at the 
swollen heads of the patent nobility was severe enough 
in choosing ministers from the ranks of the people 
but this introduction of the Code Napoleon was 
looked upon as the finishing blow. The fat and idle 
vagabonds who lived off the people's earnings saw 
the last plank drifting from their hands. And Lola 
Montez was the devil of it all. The priests used to 
preach that there was no longer a Virgin Mary in 
Munich, but that Venus had taken her place. At 
first they tried to win her to their side. A nobleman 
was found who would immolate himself in marriage 
with her ; then Austrian gold was tried — old Metter- 
nich would give her a million if she would quit 
Bavaria — all, all was offered to no purpose. Then 
came threats and the plots for her -destruction. She 
was twice shot at, and once poisoned — and it was only 
the accident of too large a dose that saved her. In 
their determination to be doubly sure they defeated 
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themselyes. And when the rerolution broke out 
which drove Lola Montez from power, it was not by 
the superior tact and sagacity of her enemies, but it 
was by the brute force produced by Austrian gold. 
Gold was sowed in the streets of Munich, and the 
rdbbU — by which I mean not the people, but the 
baser sort of idlers and mercenary hirelings — ^became 
the tools of the Austrian party. 

They came with cannon, and guns, and swords, 
with the voice of ten thousand devils, and surrounded 
her little castle. Against the entreaties of her friends, 
who were with her, she presented herself before the 
infuriated mob which demanded her life. This for the 
moment had the effect of paralysing them, as it must 
have seemed like an act of insanity. And it was a 
little '' scary," as the old man said of his unmanage- 
able horse. A thousand guns were pointed at her, 
and a hundred fat and apoplectic voices fiercely 
demanded that she should cause the repeal of what 
she had done. In a language of great mildness — ^for 
it was no time to scold — she replied that it was im- 
possible for her to accede to such a request. What 
had been done was honestly meant for the good of 
the people, and for the honour of Bavaria. 

They could take her life if they would, but that 
would never mend their cause, for her blood would 
never prove that they were in the right. In the 
midst of this speech she was dragged back within the 
house by her friends ; and soon after, on perceiving 
that preparations were making to burn it down, she 
yielded to the persuasion and entreaties of her friends? 
and made her escape disguised as a peasant girl^-she 
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retreated on foot through the snow (for it was Feb- 
ruary), about seven miles into the country. The 
leaders of the liberal party were obliged also to escape 
into the country with their families. 

Lola Montez was now hopelessly banished from 
Bavaria, and there was no alternative left but to make 
immediate retreat within the shelter of some friendly 
state. That state was Switzerland, that little Ee- 
public that lies there, like a majestic eagle, in the 
midst of the monarchical vultures and cormorants of 
Europe. But, before Lola Montez quitted Bavaria 
for ever, she went back, disguised in boy's clothes — 
riding nights, and prudently lying still by day — and 
at twelve o'clock at night, she obtained a last audience 
with the king. She gained from the king a promise 
that he would abdicate — she could not endure the 
thought that he should, with his own hand, destroy 
the reforms which he had made at her instigation. 
She pointed out to him the impossibility of holding 
his throne, unless he went down into the disgracefdl 
humility of recanting the great deeds which he had 
proclaimed he had done under a sense of immediate 
justice. She convinced him that it would be best for 
his own fame that the backward step should be taken 
by his son, who was an enemy of the liberal party, 
and who, in a short time, at farthest, must ascend the 
throne. Louis readily saw the propriety of this advice, 
and he faithfully kept the promise which he then 
made, to abdicate. And Lola Montez, under the 
stars of a midnight sky, went out in her boy's dis- 
guise, to look upon the turrets and spires of Munich 
■for the last time. She knew that if she were dis- 
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covered she would be ignomiiiioiiBlj shot — ^bat sbe 
did not think or cqre much about that. Her thought^ 
were an the paet. And they have never bean ^ble tp 
look mueh to a future, in this world at least. 

Ten years have elapsed since the evrnts with whtoh 
Lola Montez was connected in Bavaria, and yet the 
malice of the diffusive and ever vigilant Jesuits is as 
fresh ftud as active as it was the first hour it assailed 
her. l^Qt it is not too much for her to say, that few 
itfidsts, of her profession, ev&t escaped with so Uttle 
censure ; and certainly n<me ever had the doors of 
the highest social respectability so universally open 
to her, as she had up to the time she went to Bavaria. 
And she denies that there was anything in her con- 
duct there which ought to have compromised her 
before the w<»rld. H&r enemies assailed her, not be* 
cause her deeds were bad, but because they knew of 
no other means to destroy her influence. On this 
point I must quote again the authority of the '< Ameri- 
can Law Journal." Speaking of the king's confidence 
in Lola Montes, it says : — 

" This attachment enabled her tew<Mrk ont the great poUUcal 
changes which have taken place in Bavaria; and it is but just 
to acknowledge that it is the political use she has made of her 
relations with the king, and not the immorality of the cou- 
nection itself, thi^t has brought dpwn upon her most of the 
vehement censures which the defeated party have from time to 
time bestowed, accompanied by the bitterest calumnies. The 
moral indignation which her opponents displayed was^ unfold 
innately, a mere sham. They have not only tolerated, but 
patronised, a female who formerly held a most equivocal posi- 
^on with the kinp:, ]i)ecau8e she made herself subservient to the 
jiheu domiuftnt party. Let Lola Montez have credit for her 
talents, her intelligence, and her support of popiilar righis 
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Ab a political character, she held, until her retirement from 
Switzerland, an importimt position in Bavaria and Germany, 
besides having agents and correspondents in various parts of 
Europe. On foreign politics she has clear ideas, and has been 
treated by the political men of the country as a substantive 
power. She always kept state secrets, and could be con< 
suited in safety in cases in which her original habits of thought 
rendered her of service. Acting under her advice, the king 
had pledged himself to a course of steady improvement in the 
political jreedom of the people. Although she wielded so 
much power, it is alleged that she never used it for the pro- 
motion of unworthy persons, or, as other &vourites have done, 
for corrupt purposes ; and there is reason to believe that poli- 
tical feeling influenced her course, not sordid considerations/' 

To the above statement of the "American Law 
Journal," I will add that Lola Montez could then 
easily have been the richest woman that ever lived, 
had she preferred her own advantage to the success 
of political freedom. She willingly sacrificed herself 
for a principle, and lost, alas ! that. 

Her last hope for Bavaria being broken, she turned 
her attention towards Switzerland, as the nearest 
shelter from the storm that was beating above her 
head. She had influenced the King of Bavaria to 
withhold his assent to a proposition from Austria, 
which had for its object the destruction of that little 
Bepublic of Switzerland. If Eepublics are ungrate- 
ful, Switzerland certainly was not so to Lola Montez ; 
for it received her with open arms, made her its guest, 
and generously offered to bestow upon her an esta- 
blishment for life. It was a great mistake that she 
refused that offer, for had she remained in Switzer- 
land, she could have preserved that p6tontial power 
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among those scheming nations, spoken of in the 
above quotation from the American Journal, and 
might have still further chastised the Jesuit party in 
Germany. 

But she allowed this biilliant opportunity to pass, 
and went to London to enter upon another marriage 
experiment, of which nothing but sorrow and mortifi- 
cation came. The time which she afterwards lived in 
Paris was, however, pleasantly and comfortably spent. 
Her house was the resort of the most gifted literary 
geniuses of Paris, and there she had the honour and 
happiness of entertaining many literary gentlemen 
from America, who were temporarily sojourning in 
the French capital. 

The next step of any public note taken by Lola 
Montez was her passage to America, coming out in 
the same ship with Kossuth. Shattered in fortune, 
and broken in health, she came with curiosity and 
reviving hope to the shores of the New World ; this 
stupendous asylum of the world's tmfortunates, and 
last refuge of the victims of the tyranny and wrongs 
of the Old World ! God grant that it may ever 
stand as it is now, the noblest column of liberty that 
was ever reared beneath the arch of heaven ! 

Of Lola Montez' career in the United States there 
is not much to be said. On arriving in this country 
she found that the same terrible power which had 
pursued her in Europe, after the blows she had given 
it in Germany, held even here the means to fill the 
American press with a thousand anecdotes and ru- 
mours, which were entirely unjust and false in relation 
to her. Among other things, she had had the honour 
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of horse-whipping hundreds of men whom she never 
knew, and never saw. But there is one comfort in 
all these falsehoods^ which is, that these men very 
likely would have deserved horse- whipping, if she had 
only known them. As a specimen of the pleasant 
things said of Lola Montez, I am going to quote you 
from a book, entitled the '^ Adventures of Mri. Sea* 
eole," published last year in London; and edited by no 
leas of a literary man than the gifted correspondent 
of the London QUmes, W. H. Bussell, Esq. Mrs. 
Seacole is giving her adventures at Cruces, between 
here and California. She says : — '^ Occasionally, some 
distinguished passengers passed on the upward and 
downward tides of rascality and ruffianism, that swept 
periodically through Cruces. Came one day, Lola 
Montez, in the full zenith of her evil fame, bound for 
California* with a strange suite. A good-looking, bold 
woman, with fine, bad eyes, and a determined bearing, 
dressed ostentatiously in perfect male attire, with 
shirt^collar turned down over a velvet lappelled coat, 
richly worked shirt-front, black hat, French unmen- 
tionables, and natty polished boots with spurs. She 
carried in her hand a handsome riding-whip, which 
she could use as well in the streets of Cruces as in 
the towns of Europe ; for an impertinent American, 
presuming, perhaps not unnaturally, upon her re- 
putation, laid hold jestingly of the tails of her long 
coat, and, as a lesson, received a cut across his face 
that must have marked him for some days. I did 
not wait to see the row that followed, and was glad 
when the wretched woman rode off on the following 



morning." 
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Now, there are several rather comical miltakeei in 
this complimentaiy notice^ 

let. Lola Montez was neyer dressed, off the stage, 
ixL man's apparel in her whole life, except when she 
went back disguised to Bavaria. 

2nd. Therefore no man could have pulled the tails 
of her coat at Oruces. 

3rd. She never had a whip in her hand in Cnices, 
and could not, therefore, have whipped the American 
as described. 

4th. She never was in Oruces in her life. Before 
she went to Csiifomia the new route was opened, and 
she passed many miles from that place. 

5th. The whole story is a base fabrication from 
beginning to end. It is as false as Mrs. Seacole's 
own name. Another funny thing is, that Mrs. 
Seacole makes this interesting eyent occur in 1851, 
whereas Lola Montez did not go to Califomia till 
1853. 

If 1 were to collect all similar falsehoods which I 
have seen in papers or books about Lola Montez, they 
would form a mountain higher than Chimborazo. 

But no matter for these. Since Lola Montez com- 
menced her lectures, she has experienced nothing but 
kindness at the hands of the entire respectable press 
of the country. And for this she will carry in her 
heart a grateful remembrance, when she is back again 
amidst the scenes of the Old World. And, indeed, 
as for that, she will carry a whole new world back 
with her ; for her heart and brain are full of the 
stupendous strides which freedom has made in this 
magnificent country. Those of you who have not had 
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Bome taste of the qualitj of goyemment in the Old 
World, can but half relish jour own glorious institu- 
tions. The pilgrim from the effete forms of Europe 
must look upon your great Bepublic with as happy 
an eye as the storm-tossed and ship-wrecked mariner 
looks upon the first star that shines beneath the re- 
ceding tempest. And now suffer me to close my 
lecture here with the last words of Ghilde Harold's 
Pilgrimage : — 

'' Farewell ! a word that most be, and hath been— 
A sound which makes us linger ; yet farewell ! 
Ye ! who have traced the pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandal-shoon, and scallop-shell ; 
Farewell ! with him alone may rest the pain, 

If such there were— with you the moral of his strain." - 
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The last and most difScult office imposed on Fsjcbe 
Tvas to descend to the lower regions and bring back 
a portion of Proserpine's beauty in a box. The too 
inquisitive goddess, impelled by curiosity or perhaps 
by a desire to add to her own charms, raised the lid, 
and behold, there issued forth — a vapour ! which was 
all there was of that wondrous beauty. 

In attempting to give a definition of beauty, I 
have painfully felt the force of this classic parable. 
If I settle upon a standard of beauty in Paris, I find 
it will not do when I get to Constantinople. Per- 
sonal qualities, the most opposite imaginable, are each 
looked upon as beautiful in different countries, and 
even by different people of the same country. That 
which is deformity at New York may be beauty at 
Pekin. The poet Cowley says — 

'' Beauty, thou wild fkntastic ape. 
Who dost in every country change thy shape. 
Here black, there brown, here tawny, and there white.'* 

At one place the sighing lover sees " Helen " in an 
Egyptian brow. In China, black teeth, painted eye- 
lidsy and plucked oye^'brows are beautiful $ and should 
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a woman's feet be large enough to walk upon, their 
owners are looked upon as monsters of ugliness. 

The Liliputian dame is the leau ideal of beauty in 
the eyes of a Northern gallant ; while in Patagonia 
they have a most Polyphemus standard of beauty. 
I have read of nations where a man makes no preten- 
sions to being well favoured without ^\e or six scars 
in his face. And this, which was probably a mere 
accident connected with valour, grew at last to have 
so entire a share in the idea of beauty, that it became 
a custom to slash the faces of infants. 

Said Voltaire, "Ask a toad what is beauty, the 
supremely beautiful, the to kalon, he will answer you 
that it is his female, with two large round eyes pro- 
jecting out of its little head, a broad, flat neck, 
yellow breast, and dark brown back!" Ask a 
Guinea negro the same question, and he will point 
you to a gfeasy black skin, hollow eyes, thick 
lips, and a flat nose, with perhaps an ingot of gold 
in it. 

"With the modern Greeks and othel* nations on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, corpulency is the perfec- 
tion of form in a woman ; the very attributes which 
disgust the western European form the highest 
attractions of an Oriental fair. It was from the com- 
mon and admired shape of his countrywomen, that 
Bubens, in his pictures delights in a vulgar and 
almost odious plumpness. He seems to have no idea 
of beauty under two hundred pounds. His very 
Graces are all fkt« 

Hair is a beautiful ornament of woman, but it has 
alwayv been a disputed point as to what colour it 
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Bhall be. I believe that most people now-a-days look 
upon a red head with disfavour — but in the times of 
Queen Elizabeth it was in fashion. Mary of Scotland, 
though she had exquisite hair of her own, wore red 
fronts, out of compliment to fashion and the red- 
headed Queen of England. 

That famous beauty, Cleopatra, was red-haired 
also ; and the Venetian ladies to this day counterfeit 
yellow hair. 

Yellow hair has a higher authority still. The 
OfiBEB OF THE GotDBK F1.EECE, instituted by Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy, was in honour of a frail beauty 
whose hair was yellow. So, ladies and gentlemen, this 
thing of beauty which I come to talk about, has a 
somewhat migratory and fickle standard of its own. 
All the lovers of the world will have their own idea 
of the thing in spite of me. 

A lover of Gongora, for instance, sighs for lips an 
inch thick ! while a Chinese lover is mad in praise of 
lips BO thin, that they are no lips at all. In Cir- 
cassia, a straight nose is the only nose of beauty — 
cross but a mountain which separates it from Tartary, 
and there flat noses, tawny skins, and eyes three 
inches asunder, are all the fashion. 

But I must stop this, lest I unsettle the faith of 
many a feir lady in the only good which her soul 
hankers after, and sweep away the airy foundations 
on which so many millions of lovers are rapturously 
Imposing. I suspect they would not thank me for 
that. I can remember, when I was younger than I 
Am now, with what sullen, pouting kind of surprise 
I reftd out of Hr* Hume's Bssays, that ^Hhere is 
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nothing in itself beautiful or deformed, desirable or 
hateful; but these attributes arise from the pecu- 
liar constitution and fabric of human sentiment and 
affection." 

My experience has since led me to a personal 
knowledge of the various types of beauty in all 
quarters of the world; and though I am not pre- 
pared to argue the truth of Mr. Hume's proposition 
in its full extent, yet I am free to confess that I find 
the greatest difficulty in sketching in my own mind 
the details of any infaDible standard of a beautiful 
woman. 

Canova was obliged to have sixty different women 
sit for his Venus ; and how shall we dare point to 
any one woman, and say that she is perfectly beau- 
tiful? When Zeuxis drew his famous picture of 
Helen, he modelled his portrait from th^ separate 
charms of five different virgins. 

But though there is this difficulty in settling upon 
a perfect standard of female beauty, there can be no 
doubt about its power over the customs and institu- 
tions of mankind. The beauty of woman has settled 
and unsettled the affairs of empires and the fate of 
republics, when diplomacy and the sword have proved 
futile. " Certainly," observes Lucian, "more women 
have obtained honour for their beauty than for all 
other virtues besides." And Tasso has said that 
"beauty and grace are the power and arms of a 
woman ; " while Ariosto declares that, after every other 
gift of arms had been exhausted on man, there re- 
mained for woman only beauty — ^the most victorious 
of the whole. There is a great and terrible testimony 
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of the power of female beauty in the history which 
Homer gives us of Helen. When she shows herself 
on the ramparts of Troy even the aged Priam forgets 
his miseries and the wrongs of his people, in rapture 
at her charms. 

And afterwards, when Menelaus came, armed with 
rage and fury, to revenge himself on the lovely but 
guilty cause of so much bloodshed, his weapon fell in 
her presence, and his arm grew nerveless. 

" Heavens ! that a &ce should thus bewitch his soul, 
And win all that 's great and godlike in it." 

And so another poet has sung : 
" Fair tresses man's imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us by a single hair." 

But where are we to detect this especial source of 
power ? Often forsooth in a dimple, sometimes beneath 
the shade of an eyelid, or perhaps among the tresses 
of a little fantastic curl ! 

Alas ! I am ashamed to think what small things will 
often move the strongest and bravest of men. Many 
times in my life, in the company of kings and nobles* 
have I been forced to reflect upon the following words 
of the sublime Milton : — 

" For what admir'st thoul what transports thee so : 
An outside ? Fair, no doubt, and worthy well 
Thy cherishing, thy honouring and thy love, — 
Not thy subjection I" 

I once knew a nobleman who used to try to make 
himself wise, and to emancipate his heart from its 
thraldom to a celebrated beauty of the court, by con- 
tinually repeating to himself, — " but it is short lived," 
— « it won't last,"—" it won't last." 
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Ab, me I that is too true — ^it won't last. Beauty 
has its date, and it is the penalty of nature that girls 
must fade and become wizened, as their grandmothers 
have done before them. 

The old abbey and the aged oak are more venera- 
ble in their decay ; and many are the charms around 
us, both of art and nature, that may still linger 
and please. The breaking wave is most graceful at 
the moment of its dissolution ; the sun when setting 
is still glorious and beautiful, and though the longest 
day must have its evening, yet is the evening as beau- 
tiful as the morning — the light deserts us, but it is to 
visit us again ; the rose retains after-charms for the 
sense, and though it £all into decay, it renews its 
glories at the approach of another spring. 

But for woman thel*e is no second May ! To each 
belongs her little day, and Time, that gives new white- 
ness to the swan, gives it not unto woman! The 
winner of a hundred hearts, in the very bud of her 
beauty, in the mom and liquid dews of youth even, 
cannot obtain a patent for her charms. '' They all do 
fade as the leaf." While the fair lady curls her hair, 
is it not imperceptibly growing grey ? 

To borrow an Arabian proverb, let her " be light as 
the full moon," yet when her eye is fullest of light, it 
is nearest the point where it begins to fade. The fuller 
the rose is blown, the sooner it is shed. When the 
peach is ripest — what next P 

Let her head be from Ghreece, her bust from Austria, 
her feet from Hindostan, her shoulders from Italy, 
and her hands and complexion from England-— let her 
have the gait of a Spaniard^ and the Venetian tire-- 
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let her, indeed, be another Helen, and hare a box of 
beaiitj to repair her charms withal — ^yet must she 
travel the Bame road where all the withered leayes do 
lie! 

But this won't do. In vain shall I try to preach 
beauty down. The world has had the sage reflection, 
and the warning of the pulpits on this subject, for I 
know not how many thousands of years, and yet not 
a feather has been plucked from this bird of beauty, 
nor an ounce of its potent sway destroyed. 

So, without further philosophizing, we may set our^ 
selves fairly to the business of this lecture, which is to 
discuss the beauty of woman, together with the means 
of its development and preservation. 

I am impressed that some sketch of my own obser- 
vations of the national types of beautiful women will 
be more interesting to you than any speculation or 
theory on the subject, abstractly considered. It is not 
so interesting to listen to a theory of beautiful women, 
as to look at a beautiful woman. 

As a general thing you have to look into the ranks 
of the nobility for the most beautiful women of 
Europe. And on the whole I must give the pre- 
ference to the English nobility for the most beautiful 
women I have met with. 

In calling to my mind the many I have seen, in the 
course of my life, I find myself at once thinking of 
the Duchess of Sutherland. She was a large and 
magnificent woman — a natural queen. Her com- 
plexion was light, and she might be considered the 
paragon and type of the beautiful aristocracy of Eng- 
land. I next think of Lady Bleasington. She was 
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a marvellous beauty. Kings and nobles were at 
her feet. In Italy they called her the goddess. She 
was very voluptuous, vdth a neck that sat on her 
shoulders like the most charming Greek models, a 
wonderfully beautiful hand, and an eye that when it 
smiled, captivated all hearts. She was a far more 
intellectual type of beauty than the Duchess of 
Sutherland. 

The present Duchess of "Wellington is a remarka- 
bly beautiful woman — but with little intellect or ani- 
mation. She is a fine piece of sculpture, and as cold 
as a piece of sculptui*e. The most famously beautiful 
family in England is the great Sheridan fitmily. 
There were two sons who were considered the hand- 
somest men of their day. Then there are three 
daughters, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, well known on 
this side of the Atlantic through her poverty and her 
misfortunes ! Lady Blackwood, and Lady Seymour, 
who was the queen of beauty at the famous Eglinton 
Tournament. These three beautiful Sheridan sisters 
used to be called " the three Graces of England.*' 
Lady Seymour has dark blue eyes, large, lustrous, 
and most beautiful; while Lady Blackwood and 
Mrs. Norton have grey eyes, but full of fire, and soul, 
and beauty. 

The women of France are not generally beautiful, 
although they are very charming. The art of pleas- 
ing, or of refined and fascinating manners, is the first 
study of a French lady. But still France is not with- 
out its beautiful women. The Marquise de la Grange 
was one of the most beautiful women I have met in 
Paris. She had an antique bead and face, grave and 
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dignified in her manners as Juno, and was altogether 
a grand study for an artist. 

Eugenie, the empress, is, however, handsomer still. 
When I last saw her she was certainly one of the 
itiost vivacious, witty, and sprightly women in Paris. 
All the portraits of her which I have seen in this 
country greatly exaggerate her size, for Eugenie is 
really a small woman. Before her marriage with the 
emperor, and when she was the belle of Madrid, she 
evinced a great admiration for the celebrated pianist 
Louis Gotschalk, who has, I believe, carried off the 
hearts of half a million of girls in this country, without, 
poor fellow, being in the slightest degree cognizant 
of the fact himself. Eugenie.causedhimto be received 
into the best and most aristocratic families of Madrid. 

The ladies of the royal family of Bussia are among 
the most beautiful women of Europe. The Grand 
Duchess Olga, eldest daughter of the late Emperor 
Nicholas, was so beautiful that even when she appeared 
in public the whole audience would rise up and 
receive her with shouts of applause. Her younger 
sister Marie, wife of the Duke of Leuchtenberg, was 
only less beautiful. 

In Turkey I saw very few beautiful women. The 
style of beauty there is universally fat. Their crite- 
rion of a beautiful woman is that she ought to be a 
load for a camel. They are, however, quite handsome 
when young, but the habit of feeding them on such 
i;hings as pounded rose leaves and butter, to make 
them plump, soon destroys it. The lords of creation 
in that part of the world treat women as you would 
geese^stuff them to make them fat. 
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Tkrough the politeness of Sir Stratford Caiming, 
English Ambassador at Constantinople, who gave me 
a letter to a Greek lady residing in the Sultan's harem, 
I was kindly permitted to visit, as frequently as I 
pleased, the inside of that institution, and look upon 
what they call in Turkey ** the lights of the world.*' 
These ^^ lights of the world" consisted of some five 
hundred bodies of unwieldy fatness. 

Your American Plato, Mr. Ealph Emerson, would 
have exclaimed on seeing such a sight, — '^ What quan- 
tity ! " With the exception of a few very young girls, 
there was not a beautiful woman in the whole vast 
accumulation of pounded rose leaves and butter. The 
ladies of the harem gazed at my leanness with com- 
miserating wonder ; and every one wanted to remedy 
the horrible deformity. They paid many civil com- 
pliments to my face and foot — ^but were positively 
disgusted at my diminutive size. The ladies of 
Turkey are allowed very little exercise, lest they 
should get thin. 

The Circassians and Georgians are the most beau- 
tiful of the Eastern women. 

The East Indian women are very beautiful from 
eleven to fifteen, but the flower soon withers, and 
at twenty they are old and wan* They eat and 
smoke a composition made of pounded tobacco and 
opium, called bhang, which is a great destroyer of 
beauty. 

Italy has a type of female beauty which is marked 
and characteristic — dark, fiery, and bright as the sky 
that bends above them. A true Italian woman is all 
life, movement, gesticulation, and love. There is no 
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life for ft woman in Italj without plenty of love and 
intrigue. "When old age has put out the fires of youth, 
they form Flaionio love-affairs, and contrive, as they 
can, to go over a bemhlance of the old rounds of in- 
trigue. But the women of Italy have this excuse, that 
their own husbands pay them very slight attentions, 
and the consequence is that the wife must look 
abroad fbr what satisfies her heart. Indeed I am 
inclined to believe that this remark holds pretty true 
in relation to more countries than Italy. As a general 
thing, husbands may thank themselves if their wives' 
affections wander away firom home. Fontenelle 
defines woman ^^ a creature that loves." And if no 
yiolenoe, or neglect, or injustice, is done to her heart, 
she naturally clings to the object that first awakened 
the latent fires of her affections. It is a law of her 
moral being to do so. It is as natural for her to keep 
an loving that object, as it is for the flowers to give 
back their odours to the sun and air. Not far from 
this philosophical point lies a mighty lesson for hus- 
bands. Gentlemen, if you please, if you would have 
jour homes hold no heart but yours, see to it that 
your own hearts are always found at home. 

The women of Italy have mostly dark eyes and 
dark hair. But a blonde is regarded as a miracle of 
beauty. Of such type was the Countess Guiccioli, 
the mistress of Lord Byron. 

The Spanish women are many of them very beau- 
tifiil. But there are two distinct and very different 
types of beauty in Spain. In the north they are fair 
and blonde. In the south they are mixed with Moor- 
ish blood, and are dark, have dark hair, with light 
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eyee. The aristocratic Spaniards are generally fair- 
haired. 

In Germany I have seen some very beautiful 
blonde women, who looked as fair and as clear as 
snow-flakes. I should say that the beautiful women 
of Germany are a type between the English and 
French. Indeed the German women are a remarkable 
type of handsome fine looking women, and are the 
very beau ideal of the Teutonic race. 

If we go back to the beginning of taste and fashion, 
we shall find that, for many an age, the twisted foliage 
of trees, and the skins of beasts, were the only gar- 
ments which clothed the human race. Decoration 
was unknown, excepting the wild flower, plucked from 
the shrub, the shell from the beach, or the berry off 
the tree. Nature had few sophistications. The lover 
looked for no other attraction in his bride than the 
peach-bloom of her cheek — ^the downcast softness of 
her eye. In after times, when avarice ploughed the 
world, or ambition bestrode it, the various products 
of the loom and the Tyrian mystery of dyes, all united 
to give embellishment to beauty, and attraction to 
woman's mien. But even at that period, when the 
east and south laid their decorating riches at the 
feet of woman, we see by the sculptures yet remain- 
ing, that the dames of Greece— the then exem- 
plars of the world, were true to the simple laws of 
nature. 

The amply-folding robe cast round the form ; the 
modest clasp and zone on the bosom; the braided 
hair or the veiled head — ^these were the fashions alike of 
the wife of a Phocion and the mistress of an Alcibiades. 
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A chastened taste ruled at woman's toilet. And 
from that hour to this, the forms and modes of Greece 
haye been the models of the poet, the sculptor, and 
tho painter. 

Borne, queen of the world, the proud dictatress to 
the Athenian and Spartan dames, disdained not to 
array herself in their dignified attire. And the 
statues of her virgins, her matrons, and her empresses, 
in every portico of her ancient streets, show the grace- 
ful fashion of her Grecian provinces. 

It was the irruption of the Goths and Vandals 
which made it necessary for woman to assume a more 
repulsive garb. 

The flowing robe, the easy shape, the soft unfet- 
tered hair, gave place to skirts shortened for flight or 
contest — to the hardened vest, and head buckled in 
gold or silver. 

Thence, by a natural descent, came the iron bodice, 
the stiff farthingale, and spiral coiffure of the middle 
ages. The courts of Charlemagne, of the English 
Edwards, Henries, and Elizabeth, all exhibit the 
figures of women in a state of siege — such lines 
of circumvallation and outworks — such bulwarks of 
whalebone, wood, and steel — such impassable masses 
of gold, silver, silk, and furbelows met a man's view, 
that before he had time to guess it was a woman that 
he saw, she had passed from his sight ; and he only 
formed a vague wish on the subject, by hearing from 
an interested father or brother that the moving castle 
was a woman. 

These preposterous fashions disappeared in England 
a short time after the Eestoration. They had been a 
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little on tHe wane during the more classic reign of 
Charles I., and what the pencil of Vandyke shows us, 
in the graceful dress of the Lady Carlisle and Sacha- 
rissa, was rendered yet more correspondent to the soft 
undulations of nature, in the garments of the lovely 
hut frail beauties of the second Charles's court. But 
as change too often is carried to extremes, in this case 
the unioned taste of the ladies thought no freedom too 
free, and their vestments were gradually unloosed of 
the brace, until another touch would have exposed 
the wearer to no thicker covering than the ambient 
air. 

The matron reign of Anne, in some measure, cor- 
rected this. But it was not till the accession of the 
House of Brunswick that it was finally exploded, and 
gave way, by degrees, to the ancient mode of female 
fortification, by introducing the Parisian fashion of 
hoops, buckram stays, waists to the hips, and below 
them, screwed to the circumference of a wasp, bro- 
caded silk stiff with gold, shoes with heels so high as 
to set the wearer on her toes, and heads, for quantity 
of false hair and height, to outweigh and perhaps out- 
reach the tower of Babel. 

"When the arts of sculpture and painting, in their 
fine specimens from the chisels of Greece and the 
pencils of Italy, began to be again studied, taste began 
again to mould the dress of the female youth, after 
their most graceful fashion. 

The health-destroying bodice was laid aside ; the 
brocades and whalebone disappeared, and the easy 
shape and flowing drapery again assumed the rights 
6f naturd aiid of grace. The light hues of auburn. 
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rayen, or goldeu tresses, adorned the head in their 
native simplicity^ putting, aside the few powdered 
toupSes which yet lingered on the brow of prejudice 
and deformity. 

Thus, for a short time, did the Graces indeed pre- 
side at the toilet of beauty ; but a strange caprice 
soon dislodged the gentle handmaids. Here stands 
affectation distorting the form into a thousand un- 
natural shapes, and there, ill-taste loading it with 
grotesque ornaments (and mingled confusedly) from 
Grecian and £oman models, &om Egypt, China^ 
Turkey^ and Hindostan. All nations are ransacked 
to equip a fine lady; and after all, while she may 
strike a contemporary beau as a fine lady, no son of 
nature could possibly Aid out that she represents an 
diegant Woman. 

In teaching a young lady to dress elegantly, we 
must first impress upon her mind that. symmetry of 
figure ought ever to be accompomed by harmony of 
dress, and that there is a certain propriety in habili- 
ment, adapted to form, complexion, and age. To pre- 
serve the health of the human form, is the first object 
of eonsideration, for without that you can neither 
maintain its symmetry nor. improve its beauty. But 
the foundation of a just proportion must be laid in 
infancy. " As the twig is bent the tree's inclined." 
A light dress, which gives freedom to the functions of 
life, is indispensable to an unobstructed growth. If 
the young fibres are uninterrupted by obstacles of art, 
they will ahoot harmoniously into the form which 
nature drew. The garb of ehildhood should in all 
respects be easy — ^not to impede its movements by 
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ligatures on the chest, the loins, the legs, or the arms. 
By this liberty, we shall see the muscles of the limbs 
gradually assume the fine swell and insertion which 
only unconstrained exercise can produce. The chest 
will sway gracefully on the firmly poised waist, swell- 
ing in noble and healthy expanse, and the whole 
figure will start forward at the blooming age of youth, 
and early ripen to the maturity of beauty. 

The lovely form of woman, thus educated, or rather 
thus left to its natural growth, assumes a variety of 
charming characters. In one youthful figure we see 
the lineaments of a wood-nymph, a. form slight and 
elastic in all its parts. The shape, 

'* Small by degrees, and beautifully less. 
From the soft bosom to the slender waist ! " 

A foot as light as that of her whose flying step 
scarcely brushed the *' unbending corn," and limbs 
whose agile grace moved in harmony with the curves 
of her swan-like neck, and the beams of her sparkling 



Another fair one appears with the chastened dignity 
of a vestal. Her proportions are of a less aerial out- 
line. As she draws near, we perceive that the contour 
of her figure is on a broader and less fiexible scale 
than that of her more etherial sister. Euphrosyne 
speaks in one, Melpomene in the other. 

Between these two lies the whole range of female 
character in form; and in proportion as the figure 
approaches the one extreme or the other, we call it 
grave or gay, majestic or graceful. Not but that the 
same person may, by a happy combinaticm of charms, 
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unite all these qualities in herself. But unless the 
commanding figure softens the amplitude of its con- 
tour with a gentle elegance, it may possess a sort of 
regal state, but it will be heavj and ungraceful ; and 
on the other hand, unless the slight and airy form 
(full of youth and animal spirits) superadds to these 
attractions the grace of restraining dignity, her viva- 
city will be deemed levity, and her sprightliness the 
romping of a wild hoyden. No matter what charms 
such a one may possess, she would never be looked 
upon as a lady. 

Young women, therefore, when they present them- 
selves to the world, must not implicitly fashion their 
demeanours according to the levelling and uniform 
rules of the generality of school-governesses ; but, 
considering the character of their own figures, allow 
their deportment and their dress to follow the bias 
of nature. 

I have already observed, that during the period of 
youth, different women wear a variety of characters, 
such as the gay, the grave, <&c., each of which has a 
style naturally its own ; and even if it is found that 
this loveliest season of life places its subjects in vary- 
ing lights, how necessary does it seem that woman 
should carry this idea yet further by analogy, and 
recollect that she has a summer as well as a spring, 
an autumn, and a winter. As the aspect of the 
earth alters with the changes of the year, so does 
the appearance of woman adapt itself to the time 
which passes over her. Like the rose, she buds, she 
blooms, she fades, she dies. 

When the freshness of virgin youth vanishes — 
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when Mary passes her teens, and approaches her 
thirtieth year, she may then consider her day at the 
meridian ; but the sun which shines so brightly on 
her beauties, declines while it displays them. A few 
short years, and the jocund step, the airy habit, the 
sportive manner, must all be exchanged for the 
" faltering step and slow." Before this happens, it 
would be well for her to remember, that it is wiser 
for her to throw a shadow over her yet unimpaired 
charms, than to hold them in the light till they are 
seen to decay. As each age has its appropriate style 
of figure, it is the business of discernment and taste 
to discover and maintain aU the advantages of their 
due seasons. Nature having maij^tained a harmony 
between the figure of woman and her years, it is 
desirous that the consistency should extend to her 
deportment, and to the materials and fashion of her 
apparel. Por youth to dress and appear like age, 
is an instance of bad taste seldom seen. When 
virgin, bridal beauty arrays herself for conquest, 
we say that she obeys an end of her creation j but 
when the wrinkled fair, the hoary-headed matron 
attempts to equip herself to awaken sentiments 
which, when the bloom on her cheek has disap- 
peared, her rouge can never recall, we turn away in 
sorrow or disgust, and mentally exclaim, Alas, 
madame ! it were better for you to seek for charms 
in the mental and social graces of Madame de 
Sevigne, than the meretricious arts of Ninon de 
TEnclos. 

But, that in some cases wrinkles may be warded 
off, mi auburn tresses preserve a lengthened fre^h- 
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ness, may not be denied ; and when nature prolongs 
the youth of a Helen or a Cleopatra, it is not for 
man to see hep otherwise. These, however, are rare 
instances, and in the minds of rational women, ought 
rather to excite wonder than desire to emulate their 
extended reign. But Saint Evremond has told us, 
that " A woman's last sighs are for her beauty,** and 
what this wit has advanced, my sex has been but too 
ready to confirm, A strange kind of art, a sort of 
sorcery, is prescribed, in the form of cosmetics, to 
preserve female charms in perpetual youth. Alas, 
how vain ! Were these composts concocted in Meda's 
caldron itself, they would fail. The only real secret 
of preserving beauty lies in three simple things — 
temperance, exercise, and cleanliness. 

Temperance includes moderation at table, and in 
the enjoyment of what the world calls pleasure. A 
young beauty, were she as fair as Hebe, as elegant as . 
the goddess of love herself, would soon lose those 
charms bjr ^ course of inordinate eating, drinking, 
and late hours. 

No doubt that many delicate young ladies will start 
at this last remark, and wonder how it can be that 
any well-bred person should think it possible that 
pretty ladies could be guilty of the two first^mentioned 
excesses. But I do not mean feasting like a glutton, 
npr drinking to intoxication. My objection is no 
more against the quantity than the quality of the 
dishes which constitute the usual repast of a woman 
of fashion. 

Even if we take what is deemed a moderate breakr 
fast^ that of strong coffee, ajad hot bread ^d bvitteri 
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you have got an agent most destructive to beauty. 
These things, long indulged in, are sure to derange 
the stomach, and by creating bilious disorders gradu- 
ally overspread the fair. skin with a wan or yellow 
hue. After this meal, a long and exhausting fast not 
unfrequently succeeds, from nine in the morning, till 
five or six in the afternoon, when dinner is served up, 
and the half-famished beauty sits down to sate a keen 
appetite with peppered soups, fish, meats roasted, 
boiled, fried, stewed, game, tarts, pies, puddings, ice- 
creams, cakes, &c. &c. How must the constitution 
suffer in digesting this melange! How does the 
heated complexion bear witness to the combustion 
within, and when we consider that the beverage she 
takes to dilute this mass of food and assuage the con- 
sequent fever of her stomach, is not merely water 
from the spring, but often poisonous drugs in the 
name of wines, you cannot wonder that I should warn 
this inexperienced creature against such beauty- 
destroying intemperance. Let the fashionable lady 
keep up this habit, and add the other one of late hours, 
and her looking-glass will very shortly begin to warn 
her of the fact that " we all do fade as the leaf" 
The firm texture of the form gives "Way to a flabby 
softness, the delicate proportion yields to scraggy 
leanness or shapeless fat. The once fair skin assumes 
a pallid rigidity or a bloated redness, which the vain 
but deluded creature would still regard as the rose of 
health and beauty. 

* To repair these ravages, comes the aid of padding 
to give shape where there is none, stays to compress 

* ^to form the swelling chaos of flesh, and paints of 
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all hues to rectify the dingj complexion ; but useless 
are these attempts — for, if dissipation, late hours, 
immoderation, and carelessness have wrecked the love- 
liness of female charms, it is not in the power of 
Esculapi\is himself to refit the shattered bark, or of 
the Syrens, with all their songs and wiles, to save 
its battered sides from the rocks, and make it ride the 
sea in gallant trim again. The fair lady who cannot 
so moderate her pursuit of pleasure that the. feast, the 
midnight hours, .the dance, shall not recur too fre- 
quently, must relinquish the hope of preserving her 
charms till the time of nature's own decay. After this 
moderation in the indulgence of pleasure, the next 
specific for the preservation of beauty which I shall 
give, is that of gentle and daily exercise in the open air. 
Nature teaches us, in the gambols and sportiveness of 
the lower animals, that bodily exertion is necessary 
for the growth, vigour, and symmetry of the animal 
frame ; while the too studious scholar and the indo- 
lent man of luxury exhibit in themselves the perni- 
cious consequences of the want of exercise. Many a 
rich lady would give thousands of dollars for that 
full rounded arm, and that peach-bloom on the cheek, 
possessed by her kitchen-maid ; well, might she not 
have had both^ by the same amount of exercise and 
simple living ? 

Cleanliness is the last receipt which I shall give for 
the preservation of beauty. It is an indispensable 
thing. It maintains the limbs in their pliancy, the 
skin in its softness, the complexion in its lustre, and 
the whole frame in its fairest light. The frequent use 
of the tepid bath is not more grateful to the senses. 
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than it is salutary to health and beauiy. It is by 
such ablutions that accidental corporeal impurities are 
thrown off, cutaneous obstructions removed, and while 
the surface of the body is preserved in its original 
brightness, many threatening, and beauty-destroying 
disorders are prevented. This delightful oriental 
fashion has for many years been growing into common 
use with well-conditioned people all over the world ; 
especially on the continent of Europe is this the case. 
From the villas of Italy to the cMteaux of France, 
from the palaces of the Muscovite t9 the castles of 
Germany, we everywhere find the marble bath under 
the vaulted portico or the sheltering shade. Every 
house, and every gentleman of almost every nation 
except England and America, possesses one of these 
genial friends of health and beauty. But every beau- 
tiful woman may be certain that she cannot preserve 
the brightness of her charms without a frequent resort 
to this beautifying agent. She should make the bath 
as indispensable an article in her house as her looking- 
glass. 

" This 19 the purest exercise of health, 

The sweet refresher of the summer heats ; 

Bren fi*om the bod j^e parity the mind 

Beeeives a Becret aympathetlo aid." 

Besides these rational and natural means of deve- 
loping and preserving the charm? of wpman, there are 
undoubtedly many more artificial devices, by which a 
fair lady may keep up and show off her attractions 
to great advantage. 

During my residence at Paris, bathing In milk was 
practised by every fashionable beauty who could 
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possiblj- afford the expense of such a luxury. To 
such an extent wa3 this custom carried, that there 
really became a great scarcity of milk for domestic 
purposes, until at length the police discovered that 
the vendors were in the habit of buying back the 
milk which had been used in the bath from the ser- 
vants, and serving it over again to their tea-and- 
coffee-drinkmg customers. In consequence of this 
practice, the price of the article was so advanced that, 
while hundreds of fashionable women were swimming 
in milk every morning, thousands of families were 
obliged to dispense with the use of it in their choco- 
late' and coffee. 

But a far less expensive and probably more scien- 
tific bath for cleansing and beautifying the body, is 
that of tepid water and bran, which is really a 
remarkable softener and purifier of the skin. 

The celebrated Madame Vestris slept every night 
with her fece plastered in a kind of paste, to drive 
back the wrinkles and keep her complexion fresh 
and fair. This notorious beauty had her white satin 
boots sewed on her feet every morning, and of course 
they Jiad to be ripped off at night, and the same pair 
could be worn but a single day. 

This lady rejoiced in the reputation of having the 
handsomest foot and ankle of any woman in the 
world. 

It is not an unfrequent custom with fashionable 
beauties at Paris, to bind their faces on going to bed 
at night with thin slices of raw beef, which is said to 
keep the skin from wrinkles, while it gives freshness 
and brilliancy to the complexion. But what a sight 
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it would be for the lover to look upon the face of his 
beloved thus done into a sandwich, and bound up 
with a napkin ! But these things are not for lovers 
to see — they are not even for lovers to hear ; and I 
expect the gentlemen to have gallantry enough not 
to listen to a single word of the secrets I am now dis- 
closing. The Spanish women are particularly proud 
of a small foot and a white hand, and to secure 
this object, the poor creatures will torture them- 
selves by .wearing tight bandages on their feet in bed, 
and sleeping all night with their hands held up by 
pulleys, in order to make them bloodless and white. 
The women of the East beautify themselves by 
bathing and friction. The cosmetic of the Turks 
is friction. They rouge themselves a little, and 
paint their eyebrows with sourma, and, like other 
Eastern women, the nails of their hands and feet 
with henna. Eastern women never wear shoes in 
the house ; but water and friction are the chief beau- 
tifiers in an Eastern lady's toilet. One of the most 
famous cosmetics known to the fashionable beauties 
was the Cr^me de TEnclos, the mysterious compo- 
nents of which were lemon-juice, milk, and white 
brandy. But there was a cosmetic still more famous, 
known to the cunning beauties of the court of 
Charles II., which really possessed the power of calling 
the crimson stream of blood to the external fibres of 
the face, and produced on the cheeks a beautiful rosy 
colour which was like the bloom of nature itself. In 
the time of George I., it was a custom with the 
beauties of the court to take quicksilver in order to 
render the skin white and fair. In some of the 
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German States, to this day, the women are in the 
habit of drinking the waters of arsenic springs to 
keep them young-looking and beautiful, but when 
once they begin this custom, they are obliged to 
continue it though life. 

But I weary of this subject of Cosmetics, as every 
woman of sense will at last weary of the use of them. 
It is a lesson which is sure to come ; but, in the lives 
of most fashionable ladies, it has small chance of being 
needed until that unmentionable time, when men will 
cease to make baubles and playthings of them. It takes 
most women two-thirds of their lifetime to discover, 
that men may be amused by, without respecting them ; 
and every woman may make up her mind that, to be 
really respected, she must possess merit, she must have 
accomplishments of mind and heart ; and there can 
be no real beauty without these. If the soul is 
without cultivation, without refinement, with6ut 
taste, without the sweetness of affection, not all 
the mysteries of art can make the face beautiful ; and 
on the other hand, it is impossible to dim the bright- 
ness of an elegant and polished mind, its radiance 
strikes through the encasements of deformity, and 
asserts its sway over the world of the affections. 

It has been my privilege to see the most celebrated 
beauties that shine in the gilded courts of fashion 
throughout the world — ^from St. Jameg to St. Peters- 
burg, from Paris to India, and yet I know of no art 
which can atone for the defect of an unpolished mind 
and an unlovely heart. That charming activity of 
soul, that spiritual energy, which gives animation, 
grace, and living light to the animal frame, is, after all. 
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the real source of woman's beauty. It is that whicli 
gived eloquence to tlie language of her eyes^ which 
gives the sweetest expression to her face, and lights 
up her whole personnel as if her very body thought. 
I never myself behold a creature with such sweet 
and spiritual beauty, but I fall in love with her my- 
self, and only wish I were a man that I could marry 
her. 
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A HiSTOBY of the beginniiig of the reign of 
gallantry would carry us back to the creation of the 
world ; for I belieTe that about the first thing that 
man began to do after he wa» created, was to make 
love to woman. 

The Jewish and Christian accounts seem to agree 
in this matter ; and as for the Heathen reoord, the 
life of even Jupiter himself was little else thim a 
history of his gallantry. In the service of the fair 
sex he was converted into a satyr, a shepherd, a bull^ 
a swan, and a golden shower ; and so entirely 
devoted to the cause of love was he, that his wife, 
Juno, mockingly calls him Cupid's whirligig. 

Alas! I am much afraid that this old heathen 
divinity has never been wanting for millions of 
disciples, even among the high and noble of Christian 
lands. The proudest heroes and the mightiest kings 
I have met with have been just about as pliant 
" whirligigs" to Cupid as was the great thunderer of 
Olympus ; and history teaches me that my observa- 
tions are confirmed by the lives of some of the 
gravest philosophers and bravest generals of anti« 
quity. If we look to an Aleibiades, a Demosthenes, 
a Caesar, or an Alexander, we find that their gal- 
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lantries form no inconsiderable portion of their 
histories. 

But gallantry, as I propose to treat of it in this 
lecture, arose more particularly with the institution 
of chivalry, and formed, we may say, the soul of the 
most noble and daring exploits of chivalry during its 
brilliant career. Indeed the eighth and ninth virtues 
of chivalry which every knight had to swear to obey, 
were to " Uphold the maiden's right," and " Wot see 
the widow wronged." 

In the eleventh century, it was declared by the 
celebrated Council of Clermont, which authorized the 
first crusade, that every person of noble birth, on 
attaining twelve years of age, should take a solemn 
oath before the bishop of his diocese, to defend to the 
utmost the women of noble birth, both married and 
single, and to have especial care of widows and 
orphans. So that to whatever class of duties the can- 
didate for the honours of chivalry was attached, he 
never forgot that he was the squire of dames, or the 
knight of the fair ladies. 

Since the knights were bound by oath to defend 
woman, the principle was felt in all its force and 
spirit by him who aspired to chivalric honours. Love 
was mixed in the mind of the young knight with 
images of war, and he therefore thought that hisv 
mistress, like honour, could only be gained through 
difficulties and dangers ; and from this feeling pro- 
ceeded the wild romance of the loves of knighthood. 
So the courage of the knight of chivalry was chiefly 
inspired by the lady of his affections. 

Women were regarded as the highest incentives to 
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valour; and I remember the story of a Danish 
champion who had lost his chin and. one of his 
cheeks by a single stroke of a sword, who refused to 
return to his home, because, said he, " The Danish 
girls will never willingly give me a kiss while I have 
such a battered face." The knight whose heart was 
warmed with the true light of chivalry, never wished 
that the dominion of his mistress should be less than 
absolute. 

There was no discussion then about "woman's 
rights," or ** woman's influence" — woman had what- 
ever her soul desired, and her will was the watchword 
for battle or peace. Love was as marked a feature in 
the chivalric character as valour j and he who under- 
stood how to break a lance, and did not imderstand 
how to win a lady, was held to be but half a man. 
He fought to gain her smiles — he lived to be worthy 
of her love. Q-ower, who wrote in the days of 
Edward III., has thus summed up the chivalric devo- 
tion to woman : — 

" What thing she bids me do, I do, 
tA.nd where she bids me go, I go ; 
And when she likes to call, I come, 
I serve, I bow, I look, I loute. 
My eye it foUoweth her about." 

In those days, to be "a servant of the ladies" was 
no mere figure of the imagination — and to be in love 
was no idle pastime, but to be profoundly, furiously, 
almost ridiculously in earnest. In the mind of the 
cavalier, woman was a being of mystic power. As in 
the old forests of Germany, she had been listened to 
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likd a spirit of the woods, melodious, solemn, and 
oracular *, bo, when obivalrj became au institution, the 
same idea of something supematurally beautif\il in 
her character threw a shadow over her life, and she 
was not only loved, but revered. And never were 
men more constant to their fair ladies than in the 
proudest days of chivalry. 

FieklenesB would have been a species of impiety, 
for woman was not a mere toy to be played with, but 
a divinity who was to be worshipped. And this treat- 
ment of woman had its effect on her character, and 
gave to her a nobility of feeling, a heroism of heart 
which made hev the fit companion of men of chival-* 
rous deeds. A damsel, on hearing that her knight 
had survived his honour, exclaimed, " I should have 
loved him better dead than alive I" A lady who was 
reproached for loving an. ugly man, replied, " He is so 
valiant, I have never looked in his face.'* The gal- 
lantry of knighthood certainly acted powerfully in 
giving elevatioft and purity to the character of 
woman. 

We behold a further illustration of this kind of 
gallantry in the history of Tournaments. It was the 
beauty of woman which inspired the heroic and 
graceful achievements of the tournaments.. The 
daring knight acquired almost superhuman strength 
when he saw the lady of his affections smiling upon 
his gallant skill. And, certainly, woman did perform 
a great mission in those days. Under her influenee 
the fierceness of war was mellowed into elegance^ 
and even feudalism abated something of its sternness. 
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Thd ladies were the supreme judges of tournftments 
and if any complaint was made against a knight, they 
determined the case without appeal. \ 

Every gallant knight wore the device of his lady- 
love as his coat of arms, and to gain her approbation 
was the soul of his noble daring. In the heat of the 
conflict he would call upon her name, as if there were 
magio in the thought of her beauty to sustain his 
strength and courage. Thus the air at the tourna- 
ments was rent with the names of fair ladies, and 
** On, valiant knights ! fair eyes behold you,'* was the 
spirit-stirring cry of old warriors, who could no longer 
join in the conflict themselves. 

In those days, kingdoms were lost and won, and 
life itself was thrown away, like a worthless bauble, 
all in the service of the ladies. 

In the days of Alphonso XI., King of Spain, in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, the gallantry 
of knighthood made it a rule that if any knight insti- 
tuted an action against the daughter of a brother 
knight, no lady or gentlewoman should ever be his 
lady-love or wife. If he happened, when riding, to 
meet a lady or gentlewoman of the court, it was his 
duty to alight from his horse and tender his service, 
upon pain of losing a month's pay, and the favour of 
all the dames and damsels. The same statute of gal- 
lantry decreed, that he who refused to perform any 
service which a fair lady commanded, should be 
branded with the title, " The Discourteous Knight.*' 

At the court of the Scottish kings, the knight was 
obliged to swear : ^' I shall defend the just a^on and 
quarrel of all the ladies of honour, of all true and 
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Meadless widows, of orphans, and of maidens of 
good fame.'* 

Such was the gallantry of knighthood. It gave 
woman not only love, but respect and protection. 

In this respect, there was a great resemblance be- 
tween the Knights and the Troubadours. Both 
devoted themselves to the glory of their ladies — the 
former as heroes, the latter as poets. The knight 
served his lady with his sword, the troubadour with 
his songs. In &ct, it was the chivalrous devotion to 
the beauty of woman, that particularly manifested it- 
self in the sudden and magical unfolding of that poesy 
which received among the Proven9als the name of 
"La gaie Science" and which, diffusing its influence 
over all the intellectual nations of Europe, gave birth 
to a rich and various literature of chivalrous poetry 
and love songs. "We find it especially in the literature 
of the Troubadours. As a specimen let me quote an 
example from the poetry of &uido Cavalcanti, who 
with a sort of fine madness sang perpetually of hifi 
love for a beautiful Spanish girl of Tobosa. 

" Who is tliia, on whom all men gaze as she approaches ; who 
causeth the air to tremble around her with tenderness; who 
leadeth love by her side ; in whose presence men are dumb, 
and can only sigh ] Ah 1 Heaven ! what power in every glance 
of those eyes ! She alone is the lady of gentleness— beside 
her all others seem ungracious and unkind. Who can describe 
her sweetness, her loveliness 1 To her every virtue bows, and 
beauty points to her as her own divinity." 

That, ladies, is the way they used to make love in 
the age of the Troubadours. Love was certainly a 
very earnest, and sometimes a very fearful thing in 
those days. 
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We may take as an illustration tte tragic fate of the 
poet Cabestaing, a Troubadour of noble birth, who be- 
came enamoured of the charms of Lady Marguerita, 
wife of Baimond of Castle Boussillon. The poet 
declared his love in the following strain — 

" Gay is xny song ; for the softest love inspires me ! tLou, 
whose beauty transports my soul, may I be forsaken, may I be 
cursed by love, if I give my heart to another. Was my faith to 
heaven equal, I should instantly be received into paradise ! I 
have no power to defend myself against your charms; be 
honourable therefore and take pity on me. Permit, at least, 
that I kiss your gloves ; I presume not to ask any higher mark 
of your favour," 

To this song the Lady Marguerita replied, 

" I swear to thee thou shalt never have cause to change thy 
opinion. Never, no never will I deceive thee." 

Through the imprudence of the lady, this love be- 
came known to her husband, Lord Baimond, and in a 
passion of jealousy he formed a pretext to draw 
Cabestaing out of the castle, where he stabbed him, 
(Cut off his head, and tore out his heart, which he took 
to his cook with orders to have it dressed in the man- 
ner of venison, and then had it served up for his wife 
to eat. Afber she had partaken of the meal, he asked 
if she knew what she had been eating. " No," says 
she, "but it is most delicious." "I believe it," said 
he, " since it is what you have long delighted in," and 
exhibiting the head of Cabestaing, exclaimed, "be- 
hold him whose heart you have just eaten !" At this 
shocking sight — at these horrible words, she fainted 5 
but soon recovering her senses, she cried out : — " Tes, 
barbarian, I have found this meat so exquisite, that. 
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lest I should lose the taste of it, I will never eat any 
other," and she instantly precipitated herself from the 
balcony, and was dashed to pieces. 

But in the gallantry of the Troubadours it was 
generally the opposite sex which suffered sorrows and 
death for their love. 

The author of the Life of Petrarch relates an 
interesting story of the unsuccessful love of Bichard de 
Berbesieu, a poet and Troubadour of no mean genius, 
who fell in love with a rich baroness, who was the 
wife of Geoffroi de Tours. She received the poet's 
professions with pride, as there was nothing she wished 
for so much as to be celebrated by a poet of his 
genius ; but, as he soon discovered that this was her 
only object in encouraging his passion, he complained 
bitterly of her rigour, and finally quitted her foit 
another lady, who, after encouraging him, expressed the 
greatest disdain for his caprice. " Q-o," said she, " you 
are unworthy of any woman's love. You are the falsest 
man in the world, to abandon a lady so lovely, so 
amiable. Go, since you have forsaken her, you will 
forsake any other." 

The poet took her advice, and returned and sought 
the grace of Madame de Tours again, but she scorn* 
fully refused him, and in the rage of his disappoint- 
ment he composed the following invective against 
women: 

" To &eek for fidelity in women, i» to seek for holy tkmga 
among the carcases of dead and putrid dogs— to confide ia 
them is the confidence of the dove in the kite. If they have 
no children they bestow a supposed ofispring, that they may 
ihherit ikt dowry which belongs only to mothers. What yoti 
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loVe ike moet, Ikeir arlfl will eause you to hate i and irhen ihey 
liave filled up the measure of their ixxlquitj, they laugh at their 
disorders, and justify their guilt." 

Overwhelmed with despair, our Troubadour retired 
Into a wood, where he built himself a cottage, resolv- 
ing never more to appear in the world unless he could 
be restored to the favour of Madame de Tours. 

All the knights of the country were touched With 
his fate. "When two years had elapsed, they came 
and besought him to abandon his retreat, but he 
remained firm to his first resolution. At last, all the 
knights and ladies assembled, and went to bespeak 
Madame de Tours to have pity on him; but she 
answered that she would never grant this request tiU a 
hundred ladies and a hundred knights, who were truly 
in love, came to her with hands joined and knees bent, 
to solicit the pardon of Berbesieu. On this condition, 
she promised to forgive him. This news restored hope 
to the poet, and he gave vent to his grief in a poem 
which began with this paragraph : — 

''^8 an elephant, who is overthrown, eannot he raised Qp tilt 
a numher of elephants rouse him hy' their cries, so neither 
should I have ever heen relieved from my distress, if these 
loyal lovers had not obtained my grace, by beseeching it of her 
Who alone can bestow felicity.**^ 

The ladies and knights assembled aecordinK to the 
number prescribed ; they went to intercede for this 
unfortunate lover, and they obtained for kim the par* 
don promised. But Madame de Tours died Boon 
after ; and her Troubadour, not being able to live in a 
country which called to his mind the sufibrings he had 
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undergone, and the loss of his beloved mistress, with- 
drew into Spain, where he ended his days. 

This seems more like a romance than a story of real 
life, but the history of the Troubadours is full of 
actual events still more strange and romantic. The 
student of history will be struck with the sincerity 
and genuine earnestness of the gallantry of those 
days. 

I have read with admiration the confession of Wil- 
liam Magret, a poet of Yiennois, who addressed this 
remarkable message to Peter II., who was killed at the 
battle of Muret : " Since GK)d has placed you in hea^ 
ven, be mindful of us who are left on earth.'* But 
what has most charmed me is the simple manner in 
which he describes his love: "I am so distracted 
with love, that, being seated, I perceive not those who 
enter, and do not rise to receive them ; and I seek 
for that I hold in my hand. As I believe in that God 
who was bom on Christmas, I never committed fault 
or crime to the lady of my love, except it was to extin- 
guish the lights to hide my 'confusion from her, and 
lest she should perceive the tears that rolled down my 
cheeks when I contemplated her sweetness." 

It was not uncommon in those days for the lover to 
fast, and torture himself, and perform incredible feats 
of self-denial, to prove the sincerity of his love for 
his mistress. Sometimes, during the intense heat of 
summer, they would wrap themselves in the thickest 
and warmest clothing and run up the steepest hills, 
walk barefoot over the burning sands, and then 
during the frosts of winter they would clothe them- 
selves in the thinnest garments and expose themselves 
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to the frost and biting winds, to prove that "love 
could suffer all things for love." And sometimes these 
poor fanatics were frozen to death while on these 
pilgrimages of love. 

There can be no doubt that gallantry had, at least, 
an element of sincerity in it in those days. The deep, 
intense earnestness of their love songs is sufficient 
proof of this. There was something almost profane 
in the devotion which these Troubadours exhibited to 
;i^oman. Take for instance the following extract 
from Peri Eogier, a Troubadour of great poetical 
genius, who flourished in the twelfth century ; — 

''Without doabt God wajs astoniehed when I consented to 
separate myself from my lady : yes, God cannot but have given 
me much credit, for he is well aware that if I lost her, I could 
never again know happiness, and that he himself possesses 
nothing that could console me. Oh ! sweet friend ! when the 
soft breeze comes wafting from the loved spot you inhabit, it 
seems to me that I inhale the breath of Paradise. Oh, if I can 
but enjoy the charm of your glances, I do not aspire to any 
greater favour. — I believe myself in possession of God him- 
self." 

^ The object of this profane adoration was the beauti- 
ful Ermengarde, the daughter of Viscount Emeric II. 
of Narbonne, who, though she accepted the admira- 
tion of the poet, was obliged to send him away from 
her court, for the protection of her own reputation. 

It was not an unfrequent occurrence for these gal- 
lant knights of the quill to fall in love with fair 
ladies whom they had never seen, and to bum with a 
flame for charms which they had only heard described, 
and which they would waste their lives in trying to 
possess. 
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ThtiB, Jauffre Eudel, having heard a description of 
the beauty of the Princess Melindeusende, daughter 
of the Count of Tripoli, and the affianced bride of 
Manuel, Emperor of Constautinople, became so ena- 
moured with the idea of her charms, that he quitted 
his native land, and established himself near the being 
whose loveliness he had sung, but never seen. But, 
alas! his heated imagination was undermining his 
health, and he dropped dead at the verj moment he 
attained the object of his desires, and beheld for the 
first time the fair phantom of his dreams. 

But I must close this sketch of the gallantry of the 
Troubadours with an extract from William Montagno- 
gont, a famous knight of Provence, a fine poet, and a 
tender lover. The object of his sonnets was the 
beautiful Jafferaude, of the castle of Lunel : — 

** Love inspires the greatest actions I Love engages the most 
amiable conduct 1 Love fills with joy 1 To act fraudalently in 
love, is a proof you have never loyed. You cannot love, nor 
ever ought to be loved, if you ask anything of your mistress 
irhich virtue condemns. It is not love that seeks dishonour of 
virtue. Love has no will but that of the beloved object, nor 
seeks aught but what will augment her glory. True lovers ace 
known by these rules ; he who follows them, God will reward; 
but the deceiver shall come to shame. Kever did I form a 
wish that eould wound the heart of my beloved !" 

There is an instinct in ievery true woman's hearty 
that teaches her that the sentiments of this noble 
Troubadour are true, and every man who scouts them 
shows himself unworthy of woman's confidence. 

From the time that gallantry arose with the insti- 
tution of Chivalry, up to the period to which I have 
now traced it in the literature of the Troubadours, it 
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-vras ft great refiner and softener of manners, and it was 
a great friend to woman. It gare her a character of 
dignity, truth, refinement, and genuine nobility, which 
she had never before poesessed. 

But the good it was destined to do soon reached its 
meridian; and what was bom of the rugged and 
honest spirit of chivalry soon degenerated into effemi- 
nacy, thence it sank into mere voluptuousness, and 
thence into crime. 

Witness, for instance, the slough into which gal- 
lantry had fallen at no later day than the times of 
Charles. Compare the poetry of Thomas Carew, A 
man of great learning, wit, and genius, attached to the 
court of this monarch, with the gallant poetry of the 
Troubadours of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
and it is like descending from the fresh mountain air 
into the putrid atmosphere of a charnel-house. The 
following verse firom Carew is a fair specimen of the 
effeminacy of the gallant poetry of that time : — 

*' In her fair cheeks two pits do lie, 
To bury those slain by her eye ; 
So, spite of death, this comforts me, 
That ftirly burled I shall be. 
My grave irith rose and lily spread, 
O, lis a life to be so dead. 
Come then and kill me with thy eye, 
For if thou let me live, I die." 

The gallant, who in the days of chivalry was either 
II bold knight fighting for the glory of his country 
and the honour of his fair lady, or a scarcely less chi- 
valrous Troubadour singing her charms in strains 
that made the age in love with virtue^ has here 
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descended to a false, intriguing, and corrupt adulator, 
whose love is a fever, and whose gallantry is a trap 
for a woman's honour. 

Louis XIV., though he was perhaps the most 
gallant monarch that ever lived, was still unlike 
Charles II. ; and his court, though one of the gayest in 
the history of the world, was unstained by many of 
the excesses that disgraced that of Charles II. Louis 
XIV. was a gallant without being a rou^ ; though 
we are able to say these pleasant things of the 
Prench king only when we compare him with the 
English Charles. But it may perhaps be passed to 
the credit of his self-respect and refined ta«te, that the 
ladies who were his favourites were among not only 
the most beautiful, but the most refined, and we may 
almost say the best women of France. 

We may refer to the beautiful and gentle-minded 
Madame de la Valliere, who really loved the man, and 
not the sovereign, in Louis XIV. When the death of 
the son she had by that king was announced, she 
said — " Alas ! I have less reason to be grieved for hia 
death than for his birth.'* 

Many years before this accomplished lady died, she 
retired into a convent, and while there she wrote a 
devotional treatise entitled " Beflections upon the 
Mercy of God." The eloquent Bossuet preached a 
sermon upon her taking the veil, at which were pre- 
sent Louis the Fourteenth's queen and all the Court. 
The text was peculiar, especially for Louis's queen to 
- ' And he that sat upon the throne, said, I will 
ali things." 

A celebrated picture of the Magdalen, painted by 
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Le Brun for the convent in which Madame de la 
Yalliere resided, was for a long time supposed to be a 
portrait of this beautiful and sincere penitent. 

Madame de Maintenon, another ladj of Louis the 
Fourteenth, was not less charming and intellectually 
accomplished. She must have been very beautiful. 
The Abbe de Choisy dedicated his translation of 
Thomas-A'Kempis to her, with this motto from 
the Psalms : — 

" Hear, my daughter, and see, and incline thine ear^ and the 
king shall desire thy beauty." 

This gifted lady once made this confession to her 
niece. " I was naturally ambitious. I fought against 
that passion. I really thought I should be happy, 
when that ambition was gratified. That infatuation 
lasted only three days." Her influence upon the 
king was always refining and beneficent. One day 
she asked him for some alms. "Alas! Madame," 
replied the Prince, " what I give in alms are merely 
fresh burdens upon my people. The more I give 
away the more I must take from them." "This, sire, 
is true," replied Madame de Maintenon, " but it is 
right to ease the wants of those whom your former 
taxes to supply the expenses of your wars and of 
your buildings have reduced to misery. It is truly 
just that those who have been ruined by you, should 
'be supported by you." 

This lady survived the king several years, and 
the Eegent Duke of Orleans took care that the 
pension left her by the king should be regularly paid 
to her. 
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When Peter the Great visited Paris, he waa very 
deairous of seeing Madame de Maintenon. She 
was very infirm, and in bed when he visited her. 
He drew aside the curtains tb look at that [face 
which had captivated her sovereign. A blush over- 
spread her pale and withered cheek, and the Czar 
retired. 

Such Were the ladies upon whom the gallant Louis 
XIV. bestowed his love. If we must regard them as 
fallen, we are compelled to look upon them as beau- 
tiful flowers growing in a morass. 

Francis the First, another king of France, was also 
a model of gallantry in his way. Indeed he was an 
accomplished prince in all respeots. When, after 
prodigies of valour, he lost the battle of Pavia, he sent 
his mother, Louisa of Bavoy, the news of his cap- 
tivity in a dignified and expressive sentence, which 
will ever be remembered, " Tout est perdu, nutdame, 
hormia rhanneur" — " All is lost, madam, except 
honour." 

When this accomplished prince delivered up his 
sword to Lannoi, the Spanish general, he said, ^' Sir, 
I deliver you the sword of a monarch, who is entitled 
to some distinction, from having with his own hand 
killed so many of your soldiers before he surren- 
dered himself, and who is at last a prisoner, from a 
wretched reverse of fortune, rather than from any 
cowardice." 

This monarch was as gentle and refined as a lover, 
as he was brave as a soldier, and great as a king. It 
. waa he who declared that, *^ A court without ladies, 
is like spring without flowers." And yet he once 
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engraved upon a window at Bambouillet, with a 
diamond, the following verse. 

" Lovely sex, too often giren to range, 

LoYely sex, too prone to change ; 

Alas ! what man can trust your channs, 

Or seek his safety in your arms I ** 

The Spaniards are about the most gallant people 
of modem nations. Indeed, in Spain, there yet 
lingers & remnant of the anoient feeling of real gal- 
lantry. 

Madrid is vocal almost every night in the year 
with the most charming love songs, chanted under the 
windows of a thousand fair ladies. It sometimes 
ooours that two parties happen to meet in honour of 
the same lady, and then a regular pitched battle is 
quite likely to follow. A beautiful woman is sure to 
be respected almost to adoration in Spain. Even the 
common people will greet her with tokens of admi- 
ration in the street, and exclaim, " Blessed be the 
mother that gave birth to such beauty!" I have seen 
the students throw down thdr cloaks in the dust to 
form B carpet for a beautiful woman to cross the 
street upon; and all this from no affectation of 
gallantry, but from a genuine and honest admi- 
ratiqn. 

In this respect there is a wide difference between the 
Spanish and Prenoh. . The attachment of the sexes, 
which in France is a light, variable feeling, is in 
Spain a serious, and lasting sentiment. Similar 
differences may be observed in the mode in which 
each nation pursues its amusements, such as music 
and dancing, which are favourites with both. Spanish 
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music is grave and tender, being in some measure an 
imitation of the ancient music of the Moors, improved 
hj lessons from the Italian school. 

There is no such thing as genuine gallantry either 
in France or England. In France, the relation between 
the sexes is too fickle, variable, and insincere, for any 
nearer approach to gallantry than flirtation ; while in 
England the aristocracy, which is the only class in 
that country that could have the genuine feeling of 
gallantry, are turned shop-owners and tradesmen. 
The Smiths and Jones's who figure on the signboards 
have the .nobility standing behind them as silent 
partners. The business habits of the United States 
and the examples of rapid fortunes in this country, 
have quite turned the head of John Bull, and he is 
very fost becoming a sharp, thrifty, money-getting 
Yankee. 

A business and commercial people have no leisure 
for the cultivation of that feeling and romance which 
is the foundation of gallantry. The activities of 
human nature seek other more practical and more 
useful channels of excitement. Instead of devoting 
a life to the worship and service of the fair ladies, 
they are building telegraphs, railroads, steamboats, 
constructing schemes of finance, and enlarging the 
area of practical civilization. 

But still this age has a kind of gallantry, a sort of 
devotion to the sex, which perhaps deserves no 
higher name than flirtation, and means, I believe, 
generally, making a fool of a woman, by attentions 
which are hollow, fickle, and too often insincere. 

This modern gallant, or flirt, is a poor imitation of 
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the genuine gallant of the days of chivalry. He is 
covered over, as with a cloak, with an outside devo- 
tion to woman. 

He is made of nothing but hands and feet to serve 
her. His eye is practised and quick to see all her 
wants, even before she knows them herself. If she 
drops her fan, he catches it before it has time to reach 
the floor. If she wants a glass of water, he glides 
over the carpet like a shadow, and places it in her 
hand, even before she has been able to finish the sen- 
tence which makes known her wishes. He is the first 
one to discover any new or rare article of her apparel, 
— and does not hesitate to point it out at once, and 
will declare that she never appeared in anything so 
becoming, and that she really never looked so charm- 
ing before. And, ten to one, he will whisper her 
that he is afraid that every woman present will be 
jealous of her charms. And all this, if she is not one 
of the " strong-minded," or at least if she is not well 
instructed in the ways of the world, and especially 
in the ways of men, will be successful. Mary Woll- 
stonecraft exclaims — " How many women has the 
cold unmeaning intercourse of gallantry rendered 
vain and useless ! " Alas ! I am ashamed to think of 
how many ; and yet justice would dictate a word of 
apology for my sex, for are we not made, from our 
cradle to our womanhood, to feel that beauty is our 
sole capital to begin life with ? What wonder, then, 
we should listen approvingly, and at length affection- 
ately, to the one who tells us that we are rich in this ? 
The cold censure of the world may fall heavily upon 
the poor victim of delusion and flattery, yet I have 
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somekow a feeling that the eye of Omniscianee Iqokn 
down pityingly upon the errors consequent upon those 
snares which this species of gallantry throws perpe* 
tually in the pathwa-y of woman. And this kijid of 
gallantry is getting progressively falser, meaner, and 
more pernicious, as it comes down further from th^ 
age of ohiyalry that produced the genuine sentiment* 
Lord Chesterfield makes the following shameless con- 
fession : " I will own to you, under the secrecy of 
confession, that my vanity has very often made me 
take great pains to make many a woman in love with 
me if I could, for whose person I would not have 
given a pinch of snuff.'* There, ladies, is the con- 
fession of the king of modern gallants, for you. But 
then, that is a game at which the women can play aa 
well as the men, though as a general thing I am in^ 
cliued to believe that the women get the worst of it, 
£E>r they have more heart and natural sincerity, an4 
are therefore more likely to get wounded. 

But let , no woman deceive herself with the idea 
that there is any meaning or any sincerity in the 
thousand sweet and pleasant things the man of thia 
kind of gallantry breathes in her ear. The feigned 
respect of this gallantry is a mere over-acted farce, 
Whatever they may say — and words are never want^ 
ing, of course — their admiration of woman lies z^ot m 
their hearts, but in their eyes and on their tongues. 
These furious worshippers of women would scorni 
even a Diana herself, were she a little on the wane : 
and while professing themselves slaves to the whohi 
sex, ''the beauteous are their prey, the rest their seom.'^ 

Oh ! howthey will swear that they leve you^ove you 
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to dietedetion-^love the very ground y<tu w^lk upoQ—r 
dream of you all night, and sigh for you all day. 
Without your love, existence has grown a burd^Q, 
the very sky above them is in darkness, and every 
flower on the earth has withered and lost its fragrance. 
Your eyes ajojie are the stars of their sky, yqur love 
the only solace of life. 

Now i^ not this very flii6, ladies ? But then it is 
all, all deception. It is a niere trap to catch the un- 
wary. The man who truly loves you never rups 
on in that style. In real love there is a diffidence, a 
natural modesty, and a profound and almost silent 
respect, which never can assume the bold and impu^ 
dent langn9.ge of flattery. 

So I beg young ladies never to have the least fear 
that a man who makes love to them after this extrava^ 
gant fashion, is going to do himself the least h^rm, if 
they should refuse his suit. Be sure these gallants 
have no idea of dashing out their brains for any 
woman. It will be a great deal for them if they even 
deign a sigh for the ruined victim of their deception. 
Like jEneas, they will take their siesta in comfort, 
though their poor Didos are broken-hearted ; and like 
another braggadocio of Troy, they have no gallantry 
even where their object is achieved — as Mr. Pope 
translates it : — 

" No wore A-chiUea drawa 
His conquering sword in ajiy woman's cause." 

In Poland there still lingers, as in Spain, » remnant 
of the ancient feeling of gallantry. But it often ex* 
hibits itself in shapes which would surprise the busi- 
ness-minded loveys of the lJttifce4 States. In Poland 
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I have seen the shoe of a beautiful woman filled with 
champagne, and passed up and down the table for a 
drinking-cup for the gentlemen. But this compliment 
I have never seen paid except to a lady who was 
celebrated for a beautiful foot. 

In that country I also witnessed a very marked 
little piece of gallantry. A lady was performing a 
short journey on horseback with several gentlemen, 
when a heavy rain set in, and the gentlemen all took 
off their coats and pinned them together, so as to 
form a mantle, which completely covered her from 
her shoulders to her feet, while they rode for over an 
hour in their shirt sleeves, through the pelting rain. 

Alas ! poor Poland. It is sad to think of so gal* 
lant and brave a people broken up and scattered to 
the ends of the earth. 

There are at the present time in the United States 
many exiles from this nation, pursuing in silence, 
almost in secrecy, all kinds of humble toil for a main- 
tenance ; men whom I once knew to be among the 
most wealthy, gallant, and accomplished gentlemen 
of Europe. But if justice has not forsaken the earth, 
that wronged and glorious people will one day take 
its place among the nations. 

In Italy there are hardly any remains of the old 
chivalric spirit of gallantry, and what little there is, 
is confined to the ladies who become distinguished in 
the field of art, A beautiful woman who has genius 
in any line of art, will awaken at least the external 
show of gallantry; but all other women in that 
country, however beautiful they may be, must bo 
content with miserable imitations of it. 
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The late Emperor JSTicholas was one of the most 
gaUant monarehs of modern times, in the new sense 
of that word. But there was the real old spirit of 
gallantry in his blood. His marriage with the charm- 
ing Princess of Prussia had an amusing piece of gal- 
lantry in it. It is customary, when a monarch is to be 
married, to have the whole affair arranged by the courts 
of the maiTying parties. But not so with Nicholas. 
He determined to pick out his own wife, and he went 
rambling about among the courts of Europe in search 
of a woman who had those peculiar personal charms 
which could captivate his heart. At last he found 
such a one in the person of the young and beautiful 
Princess of Prussia. At her father's court he tarried 
long enough to become well acquainted with her qua- 
lities of mind and heart ; and one day at dinner he 
rolled a small ring in a piece of bread, and handed 
it to the princess, saying to her in an under-tone, 
" If you will accept my hand, put this ring on your 
finger." And that is the way he popped the ques- 
tion. She took no time to deliberate, in the fashion 
of cunning prudes, but suffering her heart to tell the 
truth, at once and instantly put the ring on her finger. 
Nicholas was one of the finest looking men I ever saw, 
and at the time of his marriage, he and his spouse 
were considered the handsomest couple in Europe. 

Notwithstanding the innumerable little gallantries 
of Nicholas, he was always kind, attentive, and affec- 
tionate to his wife; and she had the wisdom and 
amiability never to annoy him with any of the re* 
preaches of jealousy. 

In 1830 ^he lost her beauty by a most singular 
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freak of nature, occasioned by a fright abe received at 
the moment when the emperor rushed into the pre- 
sence of the infuriated mob that sought his life, and 
commanded them to " down on their knees " before 
him. 

It Was after this that Nicholas fell in love with that 
young and beautiful I^ellydofi; one of the maids of 
hbnotir to the empress. The empress, though per- 
fectly aware of this affair, always treated Nellydotf 
with the greatest respect in public. This love affair 
t^as terminated only by the death of Nicholas ; but it 
did tiot prevent him from numerous other intrigues. 

But in such affairs Prince Paul Esterhazy, of Hun- 
gary," beat Nicholas. He actually settled pensions 
upon several hundred ladies, all of whom had been 
his favourites. It was said that his highness was 
unable to count the number of his conquests. "When 
I saw him he was sixty years of age, and I remember 
him as the most richly and splendidly dressed prince 
I had ever seen. 

King Louis, of Bavaria, is one of the most gallant 
monarchs, as he is one of the most accomplished men 
of genius in Europe. The intelligent European in 
this country has had many a hearty laugh ftt the 
opinion the press of the IJnited States appears to 
entettain bf this king. He is not only bne of the 
most refined and high-toned gentlemen of the old 
school of manners, but he is also one of the most 
learned men, and one of the cleverest men df genius 
in all Europe. To him art owes more than to any 
other monarch who has ever lived. Nt)t only is i% 
*^VL^ thftt «ioin6 of the most tttlual^to dieeoteines mi 
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improvements in modem arts are due to his patron- 
age, but his greatest service has been felt in the im- 
petus which he has given to the general spirit of art 
thronghotlt the German States. 

In Europe, he has long been called the " artist- 
king." You will find his name referred to with 
admiration and praise, in almost every volume of the 
"Art-tTnion Journal." In volume x. of 1848, you 
may read this sentence : — " Till now, history has had 
no monarch who protected and fostered the arts to 
sueh an extent as King Louis ; even the entire illus- 
trious house of Medici did not produce in a whole 
century, as much as the king alone in less than a 
fourth part df that time." 

"When Louis voluntarily descended from the throne, 
he said : — " It took me about an hour's consideration 
to resign thfe crown, but it required two days to 
Separate me from the idea of being protector of the 
fine arts." On the occasion of his abdication^ the 
artists united in an address to the king, expressive 
of their profound admiration for his genius, and of 
their regrets that art had lost the patronage of a 
throne. 

King Louis is the author of several volumes of 
poelns, which are evidence of his natural genius, and of 
his refined and ekborfttely cultivated tastes. His cele- 
brated poem entitled " South," if he had written no 
others, would have fixed his claim to the right of being 
considered a poet. And it is Conceded that Europe 
has rarely, if ever, possessed a monarch so olassically 
learned as he. 

A» a king^ he was great in the kris, a &iend of 
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peace, abhorrent of war, and adverse to the tricks ami 
stratagems of diplomacy. He was the greatest and 
best king that Bavaria has ever had. It would take 
half a million like his son, the present occupant of 
the throne, to make one like the old king himself. 
There stands the immortal witness of his greatness, 
in that Munich, which he raised from a third-class to 
a first-class capital among the nations of Europe. 
But Louis had really little admiration for that bauble, 
a crown. It was the last thing he took pride in. His 
manners and his social habits were rather those of a 
plain and honest gentleman than of a king. I never 
knew him to ride either in a carriage or on horseback ; 
lie always went on foot, and almost always unattended 
and alone. He was always simply and plainly dressed ; 
in fact, he never knew how to dress. In the matter 
of old coats, he beat one of your own most celebrated 
editors. He had an old green coat which he was not 
a little proud of, having worn it eight years. 

His manners and his habits are more those of a 
scholar and a man of genius than a king. But he is 
for all this one of the most gallant men in Europe, 
gallant in the best and most poetical sense of the 
word. He worships beauty like one of the old Trou- 
badours. In fact, his gallantry is a part of his enthu- 
siastic love of art. I have seen him stand in the 
street, in the snow and ice, with his hat off, to con- 
verso with a fair lady. If she was really very beau- 
tiful, he would be quite sure to have her picture 
painted for his gallery. 

It is impossible for a coarse, unpoetical, and merely 
animal nature to comprehend that fine adoration 
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which a genuine feeling of gallantry inspires in the 
breast of a man for a beautiful woman. Indeed, in 
the philosophy of these lower natures there is no 
such thing as love in the world — ^nothing in man or 
woman to raise them above the beast. What they 
are incapable of feeling themselves, they find it im- 
possible to comprehend in others, and hence the 
vulgar inuendos that babble perpetually from the 
mouths of lust and sin. What is called " Platonic 
love" is always sneered at by those who are inca- 
pable of the fine feeling themselves. A dog or an ape, 
whether on two or four legs, find it impossible to 
imagine in others any feeling they are incapable of 
realising i^hemselves. 

But those who are acquainted with the history of 
the chivalrous origin of gallantry, know that its most 
glorious deeds and greatest sacrifices were inspired by a 
love that was bom of the soul, more thau of the senses. 
I have already intimated that the United States is 
too much of a mercantile, too busy, and too practical 
a nation, to entertain the old spirit of gallantry, which 
requires leisure, and the cultivation of romance ; but 
when I say this, I do not mean that there is not 
plenty of courting in this country, though love, like 
everything else, is a business here ; that is, I mean 
that the gentlemen make love in a truly business-like 
manner. They will manage the heart of a pretty 
woman as easily as they do the stocks on 'Change ; and 
the panics which they create in the social markets 
beat even the revolutions and breakdowns in the 
regions of finance. I beHeve that the American is 
regarded a duU fellow who cannot win the heart of a 
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ladj, make a thousftnd dollars, and establish a new 
bank, with the prospfective capital of three millions, 
before breakfast. And it inay not unfrfequentlj 
happen that he will lose his mistress, his mdnejr, and 
his bank before supper of the same day. 

But for all this I beliete there is a great deal of genu* 
ine truth and honest love of woman among the lords 
of creation in the United States, and it is none the less 
honourable to woman if It refuses to adorn itself with 
the artificial embellishments of gallantry. It is not a 
whit the less honest, either, for being of a somewhat 
Dary Crockett style. Love in this country will " dive 
the deepest, and come up the dryest," of any country 
on earth, and it is, therefore, quite as brave, holiest, and 
sincere a love as is found anywhere else ; though it 
often clothes itself in the language of eltravagance and 
exaggeration. What 1 mean is llltistrAted by a letter 
Which is still to be seen (of was a few years ago), in 
One of the public libraries of Paris, in the hahdwriting 
Of your illustrious Countryman, Dr. Franklin. The 
letter is iii Very bad French, but in very good gallantry. 

labile the great man Was United States' Minister to 
taris, he formed a friendship with a yetj charming 
lady, who was said to 'be most enthusiastic in her ad- 
tbiration of him ; and after he had bid her good-bye, 
previous to leaving for the United States, she Wrote 
him a letter entreating him to postpone his departure 
if possible for a day or twOi To this letter the Poetot 
sent the following reply s-^ 

" If Dr. Franklin Iffts eng&gtd to go to Paradise at Bighi 
t'elock iB tk« tooningi be woald put it off tiU foar 2ii ihf 
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afternoon, for the sake of one hoar more in t' . Eociety of so 
enchanting a daughter of earth." 

A French gentleman who called my attention to 
this remarkable note, affected to laugh at its bad 
French, and at the extravagance of the language ; but 
I expressed my surprise that he should think anything 
too extravagant in love, at the same time assuring 
him that I had never met a Frenchman in all my life, 
who would not postpone the idea of Paradise alto- 
gether for the sake of a pretty woman. 
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Iw attempting to give a definition of strong-minded 
women, I find it necessary to distinguish between 
just ideas of strength, and what is so considered by 
the modem woman's rights movement. 

A very estimable woman, by the name of Mrs. 
Bloomer, obtained the reputation of strong-minded by 
curtailing her skirts six inches, a compliment which 
certainly excites no envious feeling in my heart ; for 
I am philosophically puzzled to know how cutting six 
inches off a woman's dress can possibly add anything 
to the height of her head. 

There have been a great many wonderful discoveries 
in phrenological science of late years, but I have not 
heard that Mr. Fowler has pushed his investigations 
so far as to be able to affirm that the skirt is the seat 
of the mind. At the present rate of scientific disco- 
very, however, it may not be long before such a pro- 
position will be seriously put forth by some distin- 
guished reformer ; but until then we must be permit- 
ted to adhere to the ancient idea of strength, and to 
measure a woman by the old-fashioned intellectual 
standard, before we venture to afSrm that she is 
strong-minded. 
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One or two hundred women getting together in a 
convention, and resolving that they are an ahused 
commiinitj, and that all the men are great tyrants 
and rascals, proves plainly enough that they — the 
women — are Bomahow discontented, and thai; they 
have, perhaps, a certain amount of courage, but I can- 
not see that it proves them to have any remarkable 
strength of mind. 

Eeally strong-minded women are not women of 
words but of deeds, not of resolutions bi;t of actions. 
History does not teach me that they have ever con? 
surned much time in conventions and in passing reso- 
lu ions about their rights ; but they have been very 
pi oropt to wisert their rights, and to defend them too, 
a d to take the consequences of defeat* 

When Barri de St. Aui^er, Henry the Fourth's 
(JQv ernor of Leucate, was pn ft journey to thp Pup 
de Moutmorenci, he was seized by the Spanish 
soldiers who were on their way to besiege that town, 
anl who rejoiced that, having the governor in their 
possessionf the gates of the place would readily be 
opened to tbem i but Constantia de Cecelli, the go- 
yemor'fl wife, at once assembled the garrison and put 
hefself so resplutely at their head, pike in hand, that 
she inspired the weakest with courage, and the. be- 
siegerti were repulsed whereyer they presented them- 
selves. Shame, and their great loss, having rendered 
the besiegers desperate, they sent a ^^essage to this 
heroio wc^aan, telling }iev it s}ie did not yield tN 
eity tbey would hang the governor, her husband* 
She replied with tea^pn in her ^yep, " I bay e riches m 
abundance; I have offered them and do i^till pff 
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tjiem all foi^ his raasom, but I would not iffKmi* 
niously purchase ft life which he would repToa^;]! me 
with, aud which he would be ashamed to enjoy. J. will 
^ot dishonpur him by treason ag^st my king pud 
country." 

The soldierii made anothei^ unsupeessful attack, and 
then say^aly put her huabapd to dea.tb, and vaiseii 
the siege, ^e^ry IV. afterwards sent this l9.dy the 
brevet of Governor of Leucate, with the reversion fop 
her son. 

That, now, is the example of a real strong-minded 
woman, and history is full of such examples, which 
indicate th^ courage and intellect of woman, and hep 
right to claim equality with the harder sex whenever 
Heaven has imparted to her the gift of genius, I 
ean hardly see how it is possible that any woman of 
true genius should ever feel the necessity of calling 
together conventions for the purpose of resolving 
that she is abused. One woman going forth in the 
independence and power of self-reliant strength to 
assert her own individuality, and to defend, with 
whatever means Qoi has given her, her right to a 
just portion of the earth's privileges, will do more 
than a million of convention-women to make herself 
known «id felt in the world. There is such a great 
difference between strength of mind and strength of 
tongue ! Men only laugh at a convention of scolds, 
and pay no more attention to what they say than to 
the chattering of a flock of bLickbirds ; but they will 
gaaewith admiration and respect on a woman who 
seta herself to a brave and manly task, and aotually 
aeoomplishes a heroic deed. GiMiiufl has no a^i 
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Look back upon the page of history, and nee how 
clearly this fact is proved. When women attack and 
defend fortifications, when they command armies and 
obtain victories, what do you call it? That is no 
drawing-room business. If a Jean de Montfort can 
do a better business at defending her Duchy of 
Bretagne, with sword in hand, than any man of he? 
day, why, then, let her fight. You sQtely would not 
call her off to the business of frying pancakes and 
brushing down cobwebs. Let woman, like man, do 
that for which nature has best fitted her. Look at 
Margaret of Anjou, the active and intrepid soldier 
and general, whose genius supported for a long time 
a feeble husband, taught him how to conquer, 
replaced him upon a throne from which he had 
fallen, twice relieved him from prison, and, though 
oppressed by fortune and by rebels, did not bend 
until after she had decided in person twelve battles ! 
What have you to say about the " sphere " of such a 
woman as that? Would you take her from her 
career of glory on the battle-field and apprentice her 
to the business of dress-making ? And, with such an 
example before you, will you pause to dispute about 
the intellect of woman ? 

Look again at Jane of Belleville, widow of Mons. 
de Chisson, who was beheaded at Paris on the suspi- 
cion of carrying on a correspondence with England 
and the Count de Montfort. Filled with despair at 
the death of her husband, and exasperated at the 
shame heaped upon his name, she sent her son 
secretly to London, and when she was assured that 
he was safe, she sold her jewels, fitted out three ships, 
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and put to sea to revenge the- death of her hushand. 
She made several successful descents upon 'Nor* 
mandy, and the inhabitants of that province were 
forced to be idle spectators whilst their villages were 
in a blaze at the hand of one of the handsomest 
women in Europe, who, with a sword in one hand 
and a torch in the other, urged on the carnage, and 
directed all the horrors of the war. 

There can be no doubt of woman's intellect and 
woman's power in that affair ; but we shall be told 
that such examples are almost solitary cases. No 
they are not. It would puzzle any man to find in the 
pages of history as many instances of real and start- 
ling heroism in his sex as I could hunt up in mine. 
There have been whole eras in which the heroism of 
woman shone out with a general lustre, which made 
it the rule and not the exception of her character. 
Such was particularly the case in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, especially in Hungary and in the 
islands of the Archipelago and the Mediterranean, 
when they were invaded by the Turks. 

Once, indeed, for the space of four hundred years, 
the heroism of woman was a potential power in 
Europe, showing itself in the midst of convulsions 
and great revolutions. 

Of course all well-read people (and almost every- 
body in this country is well-read) have some general 
knowledge of the heroic history of the women of 
Cappadocia, called the Amazons: and although 
much that ancient history records of them may be 
fabulous, yet enough is proved to show that the men 
of that day played an entirely subordinate part, both 
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in the halls of legislation and the strife of the battle* 
field. Old Priam is made to say : — 

" In Phrygia once were gallant armies known. 
And I to join them raised the Trojan horse : 
Against the manlike Amazons we stood, 
And Sanger's stream ran purple with their blood/' 

According to Diodorus, the Amazons were regular 
woman's rights women ; for they made laws by which 
the women were enjoinejd to go to the wars, and the 
men wer^ kept at home in a servile state, spinning 
wool and doing all manner of household work. No 
woman was allowed to marry till she had slain at 
least one enemy on the field. 

The right breasts of all the female children were 
seared with a hot iron, in order to give the freest use 
of the right arm in wielding the sword or in shooting 
arrows ; and they even debilitated the arms and thighs 
of the male children, that they might be rendered un- 
fit for war. That, I should say, was carrying the 
woman's rights question to an extent that ought to 
satisfy even our modern agitators. But in justice to 
these terrible Amazon women, it must be confessed 
that the world has never known better and braver 
warriors than they. 

And at a much later day the habits and manners of 
chivalry, by bringing great enterprises, bold adven- 
tures, and extravagant heroism into fashion, inspired 
the women with the same wild taste. In consequence 
of the prevailing fashion, fine ladies were seen in the 
midst of camps and armies. They gave up the soft 
and tender passion and delicate offices of their sex, 
for the toilsome occupations of war. During the 
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Crusades, while animated by the double enthusiasm 
of religion and valour, they often performed the most 
incredible exploits on the field of battle, and died with 
arms in their hands by the side of their lovers. 

The heroism of the women of Suli was scarcely 
eclipsed by that of the noble Spartans who fell in the 
pass of ThermopylsB. They bore all the brunt of the 
terrible attacks of Ali Pacha, shedding their dearest 
blood in defence of their native fastnesses, defying 
tyranny, and setting an example of a patriotism which 
stands even with the highest monument which* the 
heroism of man ever raised to his fame. All was a 
festival of death behind the terrible and resistless 
march where the Suliot women brandished the wea- 
pons of war. 

The army of the Arabian chief Kalad was accom- 
panied by a phalanx of women, who performed all 
the duties of cavalry, and formed a distinguished por- 
tion- of the army. I have read that the present kiug 
of Siam has a chosen band of female warriors, formed 
of the most beautiful women of his land. The world 
is familiar with the heroism of the Prefect Q-regory's 
daughter, who repulsed the immense and powerful 
army of Abdallah ; and we all remember Joan of 
Ate, whose cruej. death will ever be a stain on the 
escutcheon of England. 

The Countess of St. Belmont used to take the 
field with her husband, and fight by his side. She 
sent se' eral Spanish prisoners which she took to 
Marshal Tenonieres. At home this beautiful lady 
was all affability and sweetness, and devoted herself 
to study and to acts of piet/. The history of the 
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Countess of Belmont always reminds me of some 
exquisite lines of Moore : — 

" Yet there vas light around her hrow, 
A holinees in those bright eyes^ 
Which showed, though wandering earthward now» 
Her spirit's home was in the skies. 
Yes, for a spirit pure as hers, 
Is always pure, e'en while it errs ; 
As sunshine broken in the rill, 
Though turned astray, is sunshine still." J 

Portia, the beautiful daughter of Cato of TJtica, 
was not only an adept in philosophy, but she gave 
proofs of the highest spirit of heroism. 

"When Brutus, her husband, was preparing for the 
assassination of Caesar, she shrewdly guessed that 
some great and dangerous enterprise was on his mind, 
but Brutus would not trust her with the secret ; and 
she resolutely cut herself with a knife, to show by 
constancy and patience in suffering pain that she was 
capable of heroic deeds, and fit to be trusted with 
desperate secrets. When Brutus saw this, he lifted 
up his hands to heaven, and begged the assistance of 
the Gods, that he might live to be a husband worthy 
of such a wife as Portia, and he communicated to 
her the plan for killing Caesar ; and when she heard 
that Brutus had been taken, and had killed himself, 
she heroically followed his example, and died by swal- 
lowing burning coals. 

The Countess of Derby was one of the best Jie- 
roines of English History. In that memorable 
struggle between the House of Stuart and the Par- 
liament, she was the last person in the British domi- 
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nions who consented to yield. Collecting all her 
vassals in Latham Castle, she defended it with the 
greatest bravery, after the heart of every male hero 
had given out. 

When Eobert, Duke of Normandy, was wounded 
by a poisoned arrow, the physicians declared that 
nothing could save him but to have the wound sucked 
by some one, whose life would surely fall a sacrifice ; 
the duke disdained to save his own life by hazarding 
that of another, — ^but Sibilla, his wife, performed the 
fatal office, and died to save her husband. 

Thus all history is full of startling examples of 
female heroism, which prove that woman's heart is 
made of as stout a stuff and of as brave a mettle as 
that which beats within the ribs of the coarser sex. 

And if we were permitted to descend from this 
high plane of public history into the private homes 
of the world, in which sex, think you, should we 
there find the purest spirit of heroism ? "Who suffers 
sorrow and pain with the most heroism of heart? 
Who in the midst* of poverty, neglect, and crushing 
despair, holds on most bravely through the terrible 
struggle, and never yields even to the fearful demands 
pi necessity, until death wrests the last weapon of 
defence from her hands ! Ah ! if all this unwritten 
heroism of woman could be brought to the light, even 
man himself would cast his proud wreath of fame at 
her feet ! 

The discovery of America is due to the far-seeing 
sagacity and patronage of a woman, Queen Isabella 
of Arragon ; for when the king and his court had 
refused with scorn the petition of Columbus^ th^ 
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great discoverer bad recourse to the queen, who fur- 
nished him with the means and aid, which resulted in 
his triumphant success. 

Isabella united all the graces and feminine qualities 
of the woman with the soul and daring of a hero, the 
profound and artful address of a politician, the ex- 
tensive views of a legislator, and the courage of a 
conqueror. She attended- the council chamber, she 
mounted on horseback and paraded the ranks of the 
army, animating them to battle and conquest, while 
her name appears jointly with that of Ferdinand in 
all public acts, and she was really the mind of the 
throne and the hero of the battle-:field. 

Not only have women distinguished themselves as 
warriors, but they have shone as traiiscendent stars 
iti the firmament of state. As diplomatists and poli- 
ticians, many women have shown that they were 
intellectually equal to the wisest men. "What mo- 
narch of her day can boast of greater intellectual 
powers than Semiramis ? though with sorrow it must 
be confessed that she possessed all the vices as well 
as the intellect of a male monarch. She prevailed 
upon lier infatuated husband to invest her with the 
sovereignty for the space of five days — an interreg- 
num, which she commenced by putting him to death. 
History also accuses her of having afterwards selected 
her favourites in succession from the flower of the 
army, and then putting them to death, lest they 
should be living witnesses of her crimes. We have 
good reason to be shocked at the terrible deeds of 
this mighty woman ; and her example has been ad- 
dueed to prove that women cannot hold power i^tii- 
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out abusing it. But whh all her crimes Semiramis 
was far less wicked than hundreds of male monarchs, 
who have murdered their wives, and even their own 
children, when they stood in the way of ambition or 
their passions. 

What monarch of ancient times- had a more splen- 
did reign than Zenobia, queen of Palmyra and the 
East p Her intellect, her sagacity, and her courage 
made her the peer of any male sovereign of her time. 
But alas! as hundreds of crowned men have dond, 
she sullied all this by an act of cowardice for which 
she ought never to be forgiven, by throwing the blame 
of her obstinate resistance to the Bomans upon her 
prime minister, Longinus, who was in consequence 
immediately borne away to death by Aurelian. But, 
as Gibbon well writes, " the fame of this great man 
will survive that of the queen who betrayed him.'* 

In the list of great female sovereigns, few have been 
more celebrated than Queen Elizabeth ; and what 
man has ever sat on the proud English throne who 
was wiser in diplomacy or firmer in rule than sheF 
She has been called " England's most gigantic mo- 
narch," a -thing which may be said without shame to 
any king who ever lived. We speak this of her 
intellect alone, for we are incapable of feeling any 
admiration for the heart of Elizabeth. Her dissimu- 
lation, her jealousy, and her ungenerous treatment of 
Mary, have thrown a black shadow upon her heart 
which the sun of time can never lift. 

What does history say of the intellect, the genius, 
the diplomatic skill of Catharine II., Empress of 
Sufsia ? What king in her day was ft match fof 
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her ? She was hold, grasping, amhitioua, and intel- 
lectuallj powerful enough to make half a dozen of 
such male monarchs as are now seated upon the 
thrones of the world. 

And we may say as much of Christina of Sweden, 
who excelled in every masculine power. Indeed this 
giantess ungraciously despised everything that was 
feminine. On one occasion she dismissed her female 
attendants, and laid aside the garb as well as the 
Inanners of her sex, saying, " I would become a man ; 
yet I do not love men because they are men, but 
because they are not women." She was called the 
** female Samson." Olympias, the consort of Philip 
of Macedon, and mother of Alexander, was scarcely 
less gifted or less a hero' in her passions and power ; 
and we might add a long list of women who have 
been intellectually more than a match for the cun- 
ningest man-monarchs of their day. 

I do not by any means hold up. these gigantic 
women as models of character ; but then, bad as they 
Were, they were infinitely better than the general run 
of the male rulers of those days. It is only because 
they were women, that history has singled out the 
bad of their lives, and refuses to dwell upon the great 
and brave deeds which place them equally by the side 
of the greatest heroes or monarchs of the harder sex. 
Let historical justice be done to the intellect of 
woman, and I am content to leave the history of her 
heart and moral life, without comment, to defend 
itself by contrast with that of the other sex. 

It is true, that there is hardly a great or heroic 
vomm of history whose name has escaped the qon«% 
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tagion of scandal. Queen Elizabeth, Marj of Scot- 
land, Margaret of Anjou, Catharine of Russia, Chris- 
tina of Sweden, the Empress Josephine, even poor 
Joan of Arc, and almost every great woman of anti- 
quity, have shared a common fate in this particular, 
while great men have passed measurably unscathed, 
because, I suppose, the world had no right to expect 
any degree of morality in the life of a great man. 
But woman — ah I she must be a saint, even while she 
hurls a tyrant from his throne, and does the rough 
work of war and revolution. Well, so she should be, 
and thus leave to man the entire monopoly of all the 
sin of the world ! 

• While the male historian seeks for faults in the 
livfes of the great female characters of history, let me 
ask him where, on his side of the house, he can point 
to such illustrious examples of virtue and heroism as 
are seen in the history of Lucretia and the Princess 
Octavia? But though it has to be admitted that 
woman has distinguished herself on the battle-field 
and in the senate, it has been said that she has never 
risen anything near to an equality with man in the 
department of science and literature. 

That woman's mind, like her physique, is generally 
less coarse, and strong, and heavy than that of man, 
must be admitted ; but what she Lacks in strength she 
gains in speed, and she has shown an aptness for 
learning, and even a capacity for profound study, 
which commanded the admiration of the heaviest 
philosophers of the other sex. 

Cornelia, the mother of the Q^racchi, was one of the 
most learned persons in the study of the sciences in 
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all Eome, and lier public lectures on philosophy were 
listened to by all the wise men of her time. 

What man in the eighteenth century was more 
classically learned than Madame Dacierp She not 
only translated Homer, and several other of the Greek 
and Latin classics, but she assisted her husband in the 
translation of Plutarch's Lives, and performed deeds 
of scholarship which called forth the admiration of 
the learned world. 

The most accomplished linguist of the last century 
was a woman by the name of Elizabeth Carter. She 
not only translated works from the G-reek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, but she spoke with great fluency and ease 
French, Portuguese, Arabic, Italian, German, and 
Spanish. Helena Lucretia Canaro was the most 
learned person in Venice, in her time. She was ad- ^ 
mitted to the University at Eome, where she had the 
title of " humble" given to her, in consequence of her 
quiet devotion to study; and she had a doctor's 
degree conferred upon her at Padua. All who passed 
through Venice were more solicitous to see her than 
any of the curiosities of that superb old city. 

Jane of Arragon was so celebrated for her learning, 
wit, beauty, and courage, that a collection of poems 
in her praise was published at Venice, in the Latin, 
Greek, Italian, French, Spanish, Sclavonic, Polish, 
Hungarian, Hebrew, and Chaldean languages. ThiD 
Marchioness of Chatelet, Ann Clifford, Sophonisba, 
daughter of A sdrubal of Carthage, and hundreds of 
others who might be named, were scarcely less gifbed 
in the circle of science and learning. Some of the 
most celebrated authoni of Franee bare been women* 
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What male author of her time, in France, presumed to 
stand by the side of Madame de Stael for vigour and 
strength of intellect P And Madame de Genlis was 
really the author of more valuable and successful 
works of literature than all the male authors of France 
in her time put together. And the most powerful 
' writer of France at this day is a woman — Georges 
Sand. The genius and mental powers of Madame 
E>oland gave her a place among the highest minds of 
France. Among the distinguished authors of even 
proud England, Lady Montague holds a distinguished 
place. She stood at the head of the literary wits 
of her day ; and even Pope and Horace Walpole were 
not averse to admitting her " equality " of intellect. 
It was this gifted lady who had the immortal honour 
of introducing inoculation into England, having first 
heroically tried its efficacy on her own child. To skip 
over a long list of distinguished literary women of 
England, who are among the best authors that country 
has produced, I may mention that the most consider- 
able English author of the present day has a rival 
in the genius of his own wife — a thing which very few 
men can brook, and Sir Edward Bulwer is by no 
means an exception to this vanity of his sex ; for I 
blush to say that he has not even allowed his wife's 
good fame to remain undisturbed. 

But then, that is a thing which has rarely ever been 
allowed to a woman of genius who has devoted her 
pen to the public service, or mingled in the popular 
tumults of the world. It was not allowed to Madame 
de Stael, Madame de Genlis, Lady Montague, any 
mQre than it was allQwed to that greatest oraamt&t of 
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ancient literature, tlie gifted and beautiful Aspasia, 
who was called tlie " mistress of Pericles." 

But there is a class of heroines who have been more 
powerful in the world than the mighty women of the 
Bword or of the pen. I mean those who have united 
great personal beauty with rare intellectual powers ! 
In such women there is a power stronger than strength. 
The annals of Greece and Eome, from the memorable 
days of Troy down to the Bomanage, furnish nothing 
more remarkable than the omnipotent sway of female 
genius and beauty in the affairs of the world. The 
first revolution in which kingly power was destroyed 
was a woman's deed. And the next revolution, m 
which plebeians were elevated to the consulship, was 
also the work of woman. 

It was the beauty and genius of Aspasia that caused 
the famous war of the Pelopofmesus, and conducted 
Athens to its most refined epoch. It was the power 
of female intellect and beauty that drove into banish- 
ment such great men as Aristotle and Euripides, at a 
time when their genius was the chief glory of their 
country. Indeed there has been no age of history yet, 
when the combined power of intellect and beauty in 
a woman has not made her greater than either diplo- 
macy or the sword. 

One of the most remarkable of this type of heroines 
was Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. To the great beauty 
and gracefulness of her person, Cleopatra added the 
attractions of wit, affable manners, and high mental 
acquirements. Amid the pleasures and avocations of 
a court, she ceased not to cultivate learning ; and, in 
liddressing ambassadors of different languages^ she 
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astonished them with the correctness and fluency of 
her diction. If you say of this great woman, that it 
was by ambition and passion that she finally lost her 
power and her life, I, shall ask you of how many 
thousands of male monarchs has the same thing been 
more than true ? 

Cleopatra was bom in troublesome times, and 
drew her first breath in the contagion of a licentious 
court ; while in tender years, she was raised to the 
seducing eminence of a throne, and surrounded by 
a crowd of flatterers, who neither dared to reprove 
nor desired to correct the increasing follies of her 
conduct. 

' As a beauty, she was admired ; as a queen, she was 
addressed with adulation ; and possessing the means 
of indulgence, she yielded to pleasure in all its various 
forms. 

I do not offer one excuse for her faults. I only 
demand that a great woman should be judged by the 
same rules by which a great man is judged. If the lords 
of creation demur to this, I shall challenge them to 
show me by what divine right they are justified in 
a career of pleasure which should be forbidden to 
woman ! 

The mighty Thermatis, another queen of Egypt, 
was made quite as powerful by her beauty and intel- 
lect as Cleopatra. In fact, in almost every ancient 
court, the beauty and wit of women was the secret but 
potent power which controlled t*he councils of diplo- 
macy and the state. It was the power behind the 
throne, which was greater than the throne itself. The 
lady in " Hudibras " did not exceed the truth when she 
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gave the following humorous description ot 
powers: — 

" We manage things of greatcBt weight. 
In all the world's affairs of state ; 
We make and execute the laws, 
Can judge the judges and the cause; 
We rule in every public meeting, 
And make men do what we judge fitting. 
Are magistrates in all great towns, 
Where men do nothing, but wear gowns ! 
We are your guardians, that increase 
Or waste your fortunes as we please ,* 
And as you humour us, can deal 
In all your matters, ill or weU." 

And this is as true of modem as of ancient courts. 
Eousseau asserts that "all great revolutions were 
owing to women." The French revolution, the last 
great and stirring event upon which the world looks 
back, arose, as Burke ill-naturedly expresses it, 
" amidst the yells and violence of women." We accept 
the compliment which Burke here pays to the power 
of woman, and attribute the coarseness of his language 
to the bitter repugnance which every Englishman of 
that day had to everything that was French. 

No, Mr. Burke, it was not by " yells and violence " 
that the great women of France helped on that mighty 
revolution — ^it was by the combined power of intellect 
and beauty. Nor will women who get together in 
conventions for the purpose of berating men, ever 
accomplish anything. They can affect legislation only 
by quiet and judicious counsel, with such means as 
control the judgment and the heart of legislators. 
And the experience of the world has pretty well 
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proved that a man's judgment is pretty easily con- 
trolled when his heart is once persuaded. 

These convention women, it is to be hoped, would 
make good wives and mothers, if they should ever 
turn their thoughts in that direction ; but they cer« 
tainly are very poor politicians. 

They may rest assured, too, that they will never 
get the right to vote by clamorously demanding it in 
public. No, the wise and cunning of my sex all 
know that, in politics, they must not even let the right 
hand know what the left hand doeth. And what do 
I care who carries the votes to the box, if I am allowed 
to say how the voting shall be done ? The will of 
every intellectual and adroit woman does go to the 
ballot-box, with a voice a hundred fold more potential 
than if she rushed into the coarse crowd to carry it 
there herself. In such a contact the mass of women 
would only lose the delicacy and refinement which 
now constitute their only charm, without getting any 
benefit for the terrible sacrifice. The kitchen and the 
parlour, and all the sacred precincts of home, would be 
immeasurably impaired, while there would be no gain 
whatever to the councils of the state. If a woman is 
qualified to be a happy wife and a good mother, she 
need never look with envy upon the more gifted 
woman of genius, whose mental powers, by fitting her 
for the stormy arena of politics, may have unfitted her 
for the quiet walks of domestic life. In the woman 
of rare mental endowments, there may be a necessity 
in her own nature, forcing her into a field of action 
altogether different in its sphere from the duties usually 
allotted to woman. Where this is the case, she must 
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obey her destiny* but the woman who has only those 
humbler charms which £t her. to be the light and the 
presiding goddess of the beautiful circle of "home," 
is really to be envied by her more gifted sister whose 
powers tempt her out upon the turbulent sea of poli- 
tics and diplomacy. 

But, alas ! woman's lot in this sphere of home is too 
often a sad and thankless one. It is demanded of her 
that she make a home whether her husband provides 
the means or not, and it must be a happy one, though 
his temper is as savage as that of a tiger. 

And how many thousands of women do make a 
home, and, for their children, a happy one too, when 
spendthrift husbands have, deprived them of all 
resources but their own industry and skill ? and how 
many millions of the "lords of creation" really live on 
the skill and industry of their wives ? The greatest 
tragic actress that ever lived, Maria Ame, was only 
tempted on to the stage after the extravagance of her 
husband, Theophilus Gibber, had left her no other 
resources. Her dShut was so much admired, that her 
salary was voluntarily doubled after the first night. 
"When Garrick was made acquainted with the circum- 
stances of this worthy lady's death', he exclaimed, 
" Then Tragedy has expired ! " 

Laura Barri, a celebrated Italian lady, was a scarcely 
less illustrious example of the same thing. She began 
to read lectures on natural philosophy, and continued 
the practice until she died. Her singular acquire- 
ments procured her the honourable title of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

History is full of such examples. But what should 
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most command our admiration is that unwritten page 
of history where millions of heroic women have toiled 
on through disease, and poverty, and desertion, too 
brave to give up, even under the most terrible burdens, 
and too proud to let the world see the oceans of tears 
they shed in secret. While discouraged man, inglo- 
rious, flies to the gaming-table, or seeks oblivion in 
the bottle, his heroic wife sits, almost the night 
through, sewing by the dim light of a candle, to earn 
the wherewith for to-morrow's breakfast ! She is the 
only heart in that household which does not yield to 
despair — the "only prop which does not break under 
the pitiless weight of misfortune ! 

What do men mean when they call woman the 
weaker sex ? Not, surely, that she is less strong and 
brave of heart and purpose to meet the tidal sliocks 
of life ! Not that she is not every whit the peer of 
man in all the elements of heroism and genuine nobi- 
lity of soul ! That masculine philosophy which regards 
and would treat woman as an inferior. being, is not 
only an insult to that God who created her as the 
equal companion of man, but it is contradicted by 
every stage of history and experience. Her excellence 
may be generally displayed in a less ostentatious field 
than man's, but still the idea of perfect equality is 
not impaired on that account. 

Nor does this idea of woman's equality destroy the 
idea that the woman who is a wife should study to 
reflect the opinions and the honour of her husband, 
provided he is a man who has opinions and honour to 
be reflected. I fully endorse the sentiment of Plu- 

I 
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tarch, that " a wife should be as a mirror to represent 
ber husband/' provided he is such a husband as aa 
bonourable woman could justly represent. 

Erasmus said, ^' As a looking-glass, if it be a true 
one, faithfully represents the face of him that looks 
in it, so a wife ought to fashion herself to the affection 
of her husband, not to be cheerful when he is sad, nor 
sad when he is cheerful." 

Such, it is but just to confess, have also been thp 
sentiments of the greatest of women who have been 
wives^ and mothers. The gifted and beautiful Cor- 
nelia, mother of the Qracchi, whom some frivolous 
companions would have enticed from home and its 
duties, said, pointing to her children, "These are 
my jewels, my pastime, my opera, my amusements." 
When the wife of' Philo, the father of philosophy, 
was asked why she wore no gold, she made this reply, 
that she thought her "husband's virtues sufficient 
ornaments." And it was the boast of the wife of 
Leonidas, that " her countrywomen alone could pro- 
duce men." Thus in the best type of the female 
character, there is a firmness which does not exclude 
delicacy, and a softness which does not imply weak* 
ness. 
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Mt subject to-night is the comic aspect of love. No 
doubt most of you have had some little experience, at 
least in the sentimental and sighing side of the tender 
passion ; and what I propose to do is to give you the 
Immorous or comic side. Perhaps I ought to begin 
by begging pardon of the ladies for treating so sacred 
a thing as love in a comic way, or for turning the 
ludicrous side of so charming a thing as they find love 
to be, to the gaze of men — but I wish to premise that 
I shall not so treat sensible or rational love. 

Of that beautiful feeling, less warm than passion, 
yet more tender than friendship, I shall not for a 
moment speak irreverently ; of that pure disinterested 
affection — as charming as it is reasonable, which one 
sex feels for the other, I cannot speak lightly. But 
there is a certain romantic senseless kind of love, such 
as poets sometimes celebrate, and men and women 
feign, which is a legitimate target for ridicule. This 
kind of love is fanciful and foolish ; it is not the 
offspring of the heart, but of the imagination. I 
koow that generous deeds and contempt of death 
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have sometimes coyered this folly with a veil. The 
arts have twined for it a fantastic wreath, and the 
Muses have decked it with the sweetest flowers ; but 
this makes it none the less ridiculous nor dangerous. 
Love of this romantic sort is an abstraction much too 
light and subtle to sustain a tangible existence in the 
midst of the jostling relations of this busy world. It 
is a mere bubble thrown to the surface by the passions 
and fancies of men, and soon breaks by contact with 
the hard facts of daily life. It is a thing which bears 
but little handling. 

The German Wieland, who was a great disciple of 
Love, was of opinion that " its metaphysical effects 
began with the first sigh, and ended with the first 
kiss!" Plato was not far out of the way when he 
called it " a great devil ;" and the man or woman who 
is really possessed of it, will find it aVery hard one 
to cast out. 

There is a curious story extant in the old chronicles, 
that when the charms of a fair damsel had made 
Alexander pause in his career of ambition, his tutor 
and guardian, Aristotle, endeavoured to arouse the 
spirit of the hero, by ridiculing the weakness of love ; 
and this was so far effectual as to cause the great 
monarch to absent himself from his fair enchantress. 
She bewailed her fate for some time in solitude, and 
when she could endure the suspense no longer, forced 
her way into the presence of her lord. Her beauty 
again smiled away the dreams of glory from his mind, 
and he accused Aristotle of having been the cause of 
his absence. The fair lady was enraged that the 
philosopher should thus interfere with her happiness, 
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and she assured Alexander that she would give him 
proof that Aristotle had no right to give such advice, 
as h,e himself was equally susceptible to the charms of 
beauty. Accordingly, the next morning she repaired 
to the lawn before Aristotle's chamber, and as she 
approached the casement, she broke the stillness of 
the air by chanting a love-ditty, the wild notes of 
which charmed the philosopher from his studies. He 
stole to the window, and saw a form fairer than any 
image which even his own genius had invented. Her 
face was unveiled, and her tresses strayed down her 
neck, while her dress, like the drapery of an anciei^t 
statue, displayed the elegance of her form. She 
loitered about the place, under pretence of plucking 
a branch of myrtle to Wreathe round her brow. 

When she at length perceived that Aristotle eagerly 
watched her, she stole underneath the casement, and 
in a voice full of emotion, sang that she was riveted 
to the spot by love. Aristotle drank in the delicious 
sounds, and her beauty appeared to him more re- 
splendent than ever. Eeason faintly whispered that 
he was not bom to be beloved, for his hair was now 
white with age, and his forehead wrinkled with care ; 
but the lady carelessly passed close to his window, 
and in his admiration he caught the floating folds of 
her robe. She affected anger, and he then avowed 
his love. She listened to his confession with an 
artful surprise of manner, which fanned still more 
the flame of his heart, and then answered him with 
reproaches for having sought to withdraw from her 
the love of Alexander. The philosopher swore that 
he would again bring his pupil to her feet, if she 
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would confer some sign of favour upon himself. She 
feigned an intention of complying, but declared that 
he must first indulge her in a foolish whim which 
long had distracted her fancy, and this was an almost 
insane wish to ride upon the back of a wise man. 
He was by this time so intoxicated with her beauty, 
that he could deny her nothing, and he immediately 
threw himself on his hands and knees, and she at 
once sat upon his back and urged him forward. In 
a minute they reached the terrace under the royal 
windows, and the king had a fair view of the singtdar 
spectacle. A peal of laughter from the windows 
awoke the philosopher to a sense of his position, and 
when he saw his pupil, he owned that youth might 
well yield to love, when it had power to break even 
the frost of age. 

But there is another and more authentic piece of 
history, in which a gentle maiden was the horse who 
bore her lover upon her back. Eginhart, who was 
chaplain and secretary to the Emporor Charlemagne, 
secretly won the love of Emma, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of his majesty. Once these lovers sat up the 
whole night, not taking due note of time, until the 
grey light of morning peeped in upon them. His 
young reverence, the chaplain, then perceived, to his 
horror, that during the night there had been a great 
fall of snow. Now what was to be done? The 
traces of his footsteps would discover the mystery, and 
make it certain that a man had left the apartments of 
the princess. But did you ever hear of a woman's 
wits forsaking her at such a critical moment ? The 
fair Emma's did not focsake her, for she took her 
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lover upon her shoulders, and carried him through 
the court-yard, which left in the tell-tale snow only 
the harmless print of a woman's foot. But, alas ! as 
the course of true love never did run smooth, the 
Emperor Charlemagne, being up at a very early 
hour, discovered his daughter wading through the 
snow, with that unique burden on her back. He 
said nothing to the young lovers, but the next day 
summoned his council, and made the affair known to 
them, asking what should be done. All the minis- 
ters agreed that summary punishment should be 
visited upon the guilty chaplain. "No," said the 
emperor ; " it is easier for me to raise Eglnhart to a 
situation in which he will be worthy of my daughter, 
than to publish her imprudence." He then sum- 
moned the culprit before the council, and said to. him, 
"To "re ward your long services, I will give you my 
daughter, who carried you upon her back." This 
story I believe to be as well authenticated as any 
piece of history of its age, and it derives an extra 
charm from the lady who thus turned porter for her 
love being the young and beautiful daughter of so 
great an emperor. Indeed, it is into what are called 
the higher and more refined circles that you have to 
look for the best specimens of sentimental love. 

Of the refinements of love, the great mass of men 
can know nothing. The truth is, that sentimental 
love is so much a matter of the imagination, that the 
uncultivated have no natural field for its display. In 
America, you can hardly realise the full force of this 
truth, because the distinctions of class are happily 
nearly obliterated. Here intellectual culture seems to 
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be about equally divided among all classes. I sup* 
pose it is not singular in this country to find the 
poorest cobbler, whose little shanty is nexl to the 
proud mansion of some millionnaire, a man of really 
more mental attainments than his rich and haughty 
neighbour; in which case the millionnaire will do 
weU to look to it, that the cobbler does not make 
love to his wife ; and if he does, nobody need care 
much, for the millionnaire will be quite sure' to reci- 
procate. 

The great statute, " tit-for-tat," is, I believe, equally 
the law of all nations; besides, love is a great leveller 
of distinctions, and it is in this levelling mission that 
it performs some of its most ridiculous antics. "When 
a rich man's daughter runs off with her father's 
coachman, as occasionally happens, the whole country 
is in a roar of laughter about it. There is an innate, 
popular perception of the ridiculousness of such a 
thing ; not that the love in itself is ridiculous, but 
everybody sees 'and feels that in such cases it is mis- 
placed and grotesque. 

Every one perceives that the woman's heart has 
taken the bit in its mouth, and run away with her 
brains. But, as comedy is often nearly allied to 
tragedy, so sorrow is sure to come as soon as the 
little honeymoon is over. This romantic love cannot 
flourish in the soil of poverty and want. Indeed, all 
the stimulants which pride and luxury can administer 
to it, can hardly keep it alive. The rich miss who 
runs away with a man far beneath her in education 
and refinement, must inevitably awake, after a brief 
dream^ to a state of things which has made her uufor- 
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unate for life ; and he, poor man, will not be less 
wretched, unless she has brought him sufficient money 
to giye him leisure and opportunity to indulge his 
fancies with that society which is on a leyel with his 
own tastes and education. 

So do you not perceive, now, that the eagerness of 
the sentimental lover, and the number of hours con- 
sumed in courtship, become indeed ridiculous when 
measured with the duration of his love? How 
earnest and incessant is the sportsman's piirsuit of 
game — ^but soon evening comes on, the field is won, 
and all the enthusiasm ends in an apoplectic snore 
in the big arm-chair! Even so it is with many a 
lover ; we imagined at first that it was impossible his 
affection should ever cloy — alas ! the heart that seemed 
to be all on fire, reveals now only the cinders of a 
dying passion! 

Novelty is a great gloss of love, but it is a varnish 
that soon wears off in the contact of constant associa- 
tions. 

Dean Swift humorously says that " married people, 
for being so closely united, are but the apter to cease 
loving, as knots the harder they are pulled break 
the sooner." I am afraid that the experience of too 
many will confirm this philosophy. I have often 
wondered why some ingenious Yankee has not disco- 
vered some &mous salt, to keep the sweets of matri- 
mony from cloying. If you could only salt down 
love, and thus preserve it, what a blessing it would be 
to thousands ; but I fear it would be a difficult task. 

There are, however, many homes where connubial 
discord never finds entrance; though but few where 
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monotony cannot insinuate itself. Discord is an in- 
cendiary who sets fire to the house of love, over one's 
very head ; but monotony is an underminer, who saps 
the foundations, and when there is a fall, love is for 
ever buried in the ruins. How silly then is the old 
touch-word of love — ** let us never part." In direct 
opposition to this, my advice to you is to part as often 
at least as is necessary to give a little tinge of fresh- 
ness to your reunion. 

A young married lady once said to me, " Oh, how I 
wish my husband and myself were as happy as when 
we were courting!" "Well," I replied, " why then 
did you not keep on courting ? " When husband and 
wife cease to court each other, the romantic passion 
will soon fly the house. 

It is a great deal easier work ta win a lover than 
to keep him. It is certainly a laughable sight to see 
what pains men and women take to catch each other, 
and how little pains they take to hold on to each 
other. The ancients did well to represent Cupid as a 
blind god, for he not only makes men and women run 
blind after each other, but he leaves them equally 
blind as to the means of keeping each other. 

But the ancients not only represented Cupid as 
blind, but he was also described as the mightiest of 
the gods, sometimes even above Jupiter himself ; and 
if we had time to go over the history of the world, we 
should find that many of the greatest events are the 
blind deeds of this blind divinity. 

One of the most comical combats in the history of 
love took place in the reign of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian II. Two noblemeU; one a German, the other 
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a Spaniard, who had each rendered great service to 
the emperor, asked the hand of Helena his daughter 
in marriage. Maximilian replied, " that as he esteemed 
them both alike, it was impossible for him to choose 
between them, and that, therefore, their own prowess 
must decide it ; but not being willing to risk the loss 
of either by engaging them in deadly combat, he 
ordered a large sack to be brought, and declared that 
he who should put his rival into it, should have his 
fair Helena." 

And this whimsical combat was actually performed 
in the presence of the Imperial Court, and lasted an 
hour. The unhappy Spanish nobleman was first 
overcome, and the Q-erman baron succeeded in enve- 
loping him in the sack, took him upon his back, and 
laid him at the feet of the emperor. I suppose this 
is the origin of the phrase, "ytve him the sach,^^ so 
common in the literature of courting, and which is, I 
believe, a doomsday word in the ears of discarded or 
rejected lovers. But love has not confined its comi- 
calities and its extravagant freaks to the region of 
the state and diplomacy, but it has climbed up even 
to the gravity of the Church, and played its pranks 
with the dignity and sanctity of religion and holy 
orders. 

The ancient history of the Church afibrds many 
of the most comic illustrations of our subject : but 
they are such melancholy examples of human weak- 
ness and folly, that we must feel a sense of pain even 
in the laughter they excite. 

In the 18th century, in !Prance, there was a most 
extraordinary sect of fanatics, which went by the 
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namq of " The Lovers* League,^^ Their zeal was 
to prove the excess of their love by their invincible 
obstinabj in withstanding the seasons. 

The married and single men and women who were 
initiated into that order, were bound by solemn oath 
to cover themselves with the thinnest apparel in the 
most frosty weather, and also to bundle themselves 
up in the warmest clothing in the hottest days of sum- 
mer. In the warmest seasons they lighted great 
fires, and in the coldest there was not a coal allowed 
upon the hearth. Their chimneys in mid-winter were 
trimmed with fresh foliage, and all the evergreens of 
summer. If one of the members of this sect entered 
the house of a brother, the husband instantly left, put 
the visitor's horse into the stable, and never returned 
to his own house until the visiting brother was gone: 
and so, in turn, he was treated in the same hospitable 
way, when he went to visit. 

This religious sect Won to its fidth many men and 
women of intellect and position. But the habit of 
freezing themselves in winter and roasting in sum- 
mer, and other excesses, seems to have made such fear- 
ful inroads upon their health, that the ridiculous sect 
died gradually out in ten or fifteen years. 

At a little earlier date there was a sect in Italy 
called the FratricelU, which was a sort of free love 
church. They had for their chiefs those who professed 
great religious sanctity, and who under the pretence 
of morality led the most dissolute lives. The sect 
spread rapidly, until it was forcibly suppressed by the 
ihirteenth general council at Yienna^ under the Ponti- 
ficate of Pope Clement V. 
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The Mormons, and numerous other modem reli- 
gionists, give a similar proof of the ridiculous results 
which spring from a combination of fanaticism and 
love. "When religious fanaticism works by love, good- 
by to all the wholesome restraints of chastity and law. 

When we see these things as far oiF as the 13th cen- 
tury, we can laugh at them*; even no further than Salt 
Lake City they are very funny; but it would no 
longer be a subject of amusement if such practices 
were brought to our own doors, and into our own 
families. For iustance, suppose that, borne along from 
one degree to another on the tide of religious enthu- 
siasm, the wife's aifections should gradually relax 
their tender and beautiful hold upon the circle of 
home, and should so far wander abroad as to find the 
excitement of the evening meeting indispensable to her 
happiness ! , Her imagination, once unduly aroused by 
a new and novel enthusiasm, would bear her on very 
rapidly into new attachments,'and into outside circles 
of enjoyment and afltection. And then suppose that 
the husband's house should at all times be as open to 
the minister as was the house of a member of the 
lovers' league to a visiting brother, how long do you 
think it would be before the ministering brother 
would have a greater influence over the wife, for good 
or evil, than the husband ? 

I have no means of judging, except from general 
principles of human nature. Whatever, invades the 
sanctity and unity of home ; whatever strikes even at 
the exchmveness of home; whatever admits outside 
authority or outside enthusiasm of any kind, to share 
a fraction of the affection and the interest of the home, 
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opens the door to the insidious spirit of temptation 
and intrigue ; and if all the absurd and demoralising 
vagaries of the free love fanaticism follow in their 
train, you may thank the hand, whosesoever it was, 
which first drew the wife's or the husband's enthusiasm 
into other circles than those of home. 

Mahomet several times altered the spirit and the 
letter of his spiritual revelations, at the dictation of 
love. It was love that induced him to insert into the 
Kora/n the article which permits husbands to fall in 
love with their handsome female servants. 

Mahomet had two wives when he became enamoured 
of one of his slaves, named Moutia, of singular 
beauty. Ilis wives publicly reproached him with 
this, and to make it all right he was otbliged to make 
Allah speak, which he did in the fifty-sixth chapter of 
the Koran^ where he declares that it had been re*' 
vealed to him that all good Mussulmans might make 
love toi their slaves in spite of their wives. This 
pretty Moutia, whose charms brought down such a 
singular revelation from Allah, was an Egyptian by 
birth, and by education a Christian, and it was said 
that the government of Egypt had presented her to 
Mahomet. But no sooner bad heaven been made to 
saiiction concubinage, than it also fully authorized 
adultery ; for, the prophet becoming enamoured of the 
wife of one of his freedmen named Gaib, he carried 
her off and married her. This occasioned a great 
scandal at first, but Mahomet put a stop to all mur« 
murs, by making an addition to the thirty-third chap- 
ter of the Koran, where he makes Allah declare that 
' -^ had married Zanib to his prophet ! And, as this 
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new article might justly awaken the apprehensions of 
all husbands who had pretty wives, Mahomet made 
Heaven declare also, that if he should ever in future 
become enamoured of married women, they should be 
sacred; and this was perfectly satisfactory to the 
husbands. 

There is, indeed, no end to the vagaries of love 
when once it is connected with the religious element, 
or even with philosophical enthusiasm. The religious 
Mormons, and the philosopliical Free-lovers, are suffi- 
cient evidences of that. 

The vagaries of this free-love philosophy are as 
old in the world as sin. But they have never accom- 
plished anything yet, with all their fine-spun theories, 
but to tempt and destroy women. TJpon man they 
have only had the eftect to degrade his own soul, 
Avhile they have not much injured his public position, 
because he has the making of public opinion in his 
own hands. Give woman an equal share in the manu- 
facture of public opinion, and she might then more 
safely compete with man in practising this de- 
moralizing philosophy with impunity. 

But, as it is, man has a complete monopoly of this 
whole business, and all that woman can safely do is to* 
touch not, and taste not, the fruits of such ridiculous 
vagaries. She must make the principle contained in 
the following lines from Goethe's Faustus the rule of 
her being : — 

" Ah ! maiden, fair ! 
What dost thou there, 
Pr'ythee declare, 
At the door of thy love ere morning 1 
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What can'Bt thou win t 
Pnre from all sin. 
He leto thee in ; 
Will he let thee out so at dawning ? 

" Now Btan are bright. 

Wait for the night. 

If not» good nightj 
Good night to your fame, sajB the singer. 

Keep her from harm. 

List not his charm. 

Fly from his arm. 
If he show not the ring on his finger.** 
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The French wits tell a laughable story of an un- 
travelled Englishman who, on landing at Calais, was 
received by a sulky red-haired hostess, when he in- 
stantly wrote down in his note-book — '*A11 French 
women are sulky and red-haired." 

We never heard whether this Englishman after- 
wards corrected his first impressions of French 
women, but quite likely he never did, for there is 
nothing so difficult on earth as for an Englishman to 
get over first impressions, and especially is this the 
case in relation to everything in France. An aris- 
tocratic Englishman may live years in Paris without 
really knowing anything about it. In the first place, 
he goes there with letters of introduction to the 
Faubourg St. Germain, where he finds only the fossil 
remains of the old noblesse, intermixed with a slight 
proportion of the actual intelligence of the country, 
and here he moves round in the stagnant circles of 
historical France, and it is a wonder if he gets so 
much as a glimpse of the living progressive Paris. 
There is nothing on earth, unless it be a three 
thousand year old mummy, that is so grim, and stiff, 
and shrivelled, as the pure old French nobility. 
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France is at present the possessor of three separate 
and opposing Nobilities. 

1st. There is the Nobility of the Empire, the 
Napoleonic nobility, which is based on militaiy and 
civil genius. 

2nd. There is the Orleans Nobility, the family of the 
late Louis Philippe, represented in the person of the 
young Count de Paris. 

3rd. The Legitimists, or the old aristocracy of the 
Bourbon stock, represented in the person of Henry 
the Fifth, Due de Bordeaux, now some fifty years old, 
and laid snugly away in exile in Italy. 

It is worthy of remark that the Orleanists and the 
Legitimists do not bear to each other much more love 
than they do to the Bonaparte family. 

In fact, both Legitimists and Orleanists winked at 
the eaup d'etat of Louis Napoleon, because they 
^preferred to accepj; what they deem a temporary out- 
side rule, rather than to give way one to the other. 
Those who are familiar with the actual state of things 
in France know very well that Louis Napoleon obr 
tained the throne through the mutual jealousies of the 
Legitimists and the Orleanists, and we may add thiat 
he holds that throne by the same tenure ; and whexis 
ever the interests of those opposing families become 
one, then will the present emperor have to battle 
sharply to retain his throne ; and that time may not 
be far off. 

The Due de Bordeaux, who is without issue, ia tbe 
last of the old Bourbon line, and when he dies that 
branch of the royal claimants will become e^tinet, and 
then the Count de Paris will be the sole le^itima.te 
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beif to the throne of France. Then the now divided 
interests will become one. 

To this consolidated aiistocracy we may add that 
other power, most considerable in Franee, tlie Socialist 
or DemocFatio party, who thoroughly hate Louia 
Napoleon, and will jump at the first opportunity to 
revenge themselves upon what they regard as hii 
treachery to the republic. Thie emperor is ^limself 
keenly sensible to the fact, that whenever all these 
interests become consolidated into on^ against him, 
as by the accident of the death of one man they are 
quite sure to do, he will be terribly shaken upon his 
throne. This is probably tlie real reason of his anxiety 
to seal a fast friendship between himself and England, 
in which project he is encouraged by the fact that 
England really owes the Bourbons no particular good» 
will. Now it is this old Bourbon or legitimate line 
that we mean when we speak of the aristocracy pf 
France. . This nobility has all the old aud most 
revered names of France — names rendered dear to 
the French by association with the early battles and 
proudest history of the country. 

This nobility lives in isolation from the rest of 
France. They regard their country as now in a 
state of anarchy. They did not acknowledge Louis 
Philippe, and they patiently wait for the time when 
a legitimate sovereign shall sit once more on the 
consecrated throne of the Bourbons. 

This proud old nobility never many out of their 
own ranks. The English nobleman may marry a 
tradesman's daughter, but a Fxenoh nobleman of this 
branch would as soon renounce his religion as do 
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that. They are not a part of society in France, rarely 
ever appear at public places of amusement, or show 
themselves in any of the ordinary thoroughfares of 
the people. However poor they may be, they still 
quietly and proudly wrap themselves in the dignity of 
their birth, and shut their eyes and ears to all the 
activities of living France. 

There was one lady of this nobility, bearing the 
historic name of Forbin Jansen, who made a mSsalU- 
ance of her second marriage, with a celebrated painter 
by the name of Jaquard. For this she was banished 
from society, but being a most estimable lady, she 
retained the respect of many individuals of the no- 
bility, who quietly continued her society. Circum- 
stances brought me to the acquaintance, and I may 
say to the friendship of this lady. She was a great 
admirer, and by her influence a patron, of art and 
genius in whatever profession it displayed itself. 
I had to ascend six flights of stairs, where I found the 
old marquise surroimded with poverty, but still with 
all the airs of real nobility. There, in that garret, 
she received the most distinguished names of old 
France ; and although in great poverty, she is still a 
leading oracle of the ancient legitimist nobility. 
With that nobiUty wealth or poverty is nothing ; sdl 
is birth. 

Much is said and much believed in this country 
about the intrigues among the different classes of the 
French, but in justice to them it must be feaid that 
nearly all these intrigues are somehow based in intel- 
lectualism. Intellectual beauty goes farther in Paris 
" any other|part^of the globe. 
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It is not uncommon to see an old lady of sixty 
years the idol of a man of thirty. Mdlle. Mars, the 
great comic actress of France, when she was sixty 
years old, won the heart and mind of Count de 
Momy, who was but twenty-six, and one of the 
handsomest men in France. I have seen him 
myself, at the Italian opera in Paris, hang over her 
chair, as though he were about to dissolve into sighs ; 
it was spring madly laying its head of flowers in the 
lap of winter. And yet she was not even in her 
youth beautiful ; but she knew how to be charming. 
And above all, and more than all, she had genius, 
which always goes so far with the French gallant. 
The world is familiar with the fact that, when she 
was robbed of all her diamonds, this young count 
presented her with a new set worth over four hun- 
dred thousand francs ! 

The famous Dejazet, another actress of great comic 
genius, when she was forty-five years old, though 
neither beautiful nor refined in her manners, ran 
away with the hearts of half the young men of Paris. 
The son of that General Bertrand who shared the 
captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena, became totally 
ruined in his fortune by this celebrated wit. There 
was a time when no feast for literary people in Paris 
was complete without her. Her wit sparkled like 
champagne. Her repartees were inimitable, and 
were repeated from mouth to mouth all over Paris. 
Nothing could -^qual the magnificence and elegance 
of her house — her kind heart was like a deep well 
for ever flowing. 

Young, and when her genius was in the first fresh 
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tide of its fame, a young nobleman, not over gifted 
with brains, used to wait upon her almost erery day 
with some valuable present, as a testimony of the 
admiration her Aiental gifts had won. But one day 
he came wi^out a present, and, in a confused manner, 
told her in the presence of her company that he should 
hereafter bring a present only every other day; ** then," 
said she, "come only every other day." 

No description which I can give can convey a just 
idea of the fascination of society among such wits as 
Dejasset ; and nowhere do you find that kind of 
society so complete as in Paris. Nowhere else do you 
find so many women of wit and genius mingling in 
the assemblies and festive occasions of literary men ; 
And I may add, that In no part of the world is literary 
society so refined, so brilliant, and charmingly intel- 
lectual as in Paris. It is a great contrast to literary 
society in London or America. Listen to the follow- 
ing confession of Lord Byron: — "I have left an 
assembly filled with all the great names of haitt-ton in 
London, and where little but names were to be founds 
to seek relief from the ennui that overpowered me, 
in a cider cellar ! and have found. there more food for 
speculation than in the vapid circles of glittering dul- 
ness I had left." 

Could the noble poet hav^ found in London the 
society that gathers around such wits and men of 
genius as Dumas, Victor Hugo, Mery, Samson, in 
Paris, he would have b^en spared the humiliation of 
seeking the society of a cider>cellar to save himself 
from ennui. Around these last-mentioned literary 
lights revolved the intelligence and wit of Parii during 
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mj redidence there six yekte kg&. Of thdsd Dumftd 
wadtb^ first, as be would be in any dty of the %oild. 
He is not only the boon companion of princes, botljid 
prince of boon eotnpanions. He is now about fifty- 
five years old-^a tall, fine looking man, with intellect 
stdinped on his brow, and wit sparkling in every look 
and motion. Of all the men I ever met with, he is 
the most brilliant in conversation. His nature is over- 
fiowing with generosity, and he is consequently always 
out of pocket. He receives immense 9ums for his 
writings, but they never meet his expenses. Indeed^ 
one of the funniest things in Paris is the perpetual 
flight of Alexander Dumas from his creditors. To 
elude them he used sometimes tp live from house to 
house, among his friends. He once went to borrow 
five francs of a wealthy, old lady, who said, " Oh, 
^onsieur Dumas, a hundred if you want it." But he 
said, ** Only five, to pay my cab hire." He was a great 
favourite of this excellent old lady, and in the conver* 
sation she informed him that she had just finished her 
preserves for the winter, and insisted on his taking a 
pot as a present. The servant-girl took it down to 
Ilumas' cabj whereoii he immediately handed her the 
five franc piece which he had borrowed of her mistress 
-^the only actual money he was at that time in posses- 
sion of. Such is Alexander Dumas' appreciation 
and use of money. 

Another time Dumas met a poor artist, who told 
hito he was starving, and had not a penny to save 
himself. Dumas had not a penny either, but he 
found a gentleman who knew him, and irent with 
him ifatei the first bank they paesed. He said to the 
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banker, " I am Alexander Dumas.*' All immediately 
paid their respects to him : he continued, " Here is 
a gentleman whom you know, who knows that X am 
Dumas, and here is a poor artist who is starving, and 
I have no money to give him. I wish you to accept 
a bond from me on the first book I write for R&j 
francs." It was accepted, and the poor .artist went 
on his way rejoicing. 

It very often happens that when Dumas is visiting 
a friend, one of his creditors is announced, and he 
instantly makes for his bat, and flies before his foe 
like a Mexican lancer. He owes everybody in Paris ; 
out of a hundred men you meet, you may be sure 
that seventy-five of them are Dumas* creditors. 

His marriage was an act of flight from a creditor. 
The lady was an actress, Mdlle. Ada, who had neither 
beauty, genius, nor a spotless character to commend 
her — but her father was a broker, to whom poor 
Dumas owed immense sums of money, and he was 
pushmg Dumas to the last extremity of the law for 
his money. But Dumas had no money, and the old 
broker, seized with a bright thought, proposed to 
forgive him the whole amount if he would marry his 
daughter Ada. This alternative Dumas preferred 
to going to gaol, so he did marry her — if such a 
life as they afterwards led could be called a married 
life. 

One afternoon, on stepping suddenly into his own 
drawing-room, he caught a stranger gentleman in the 
act of giving a kiss to his wife. He gazed at him 
with wonder for some time, and then exclaimed, 
" Good heavens, and without his being obliged to 1 " 
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Dumas has alwiajs being a great favourite with the 
Orleans family ; in fact, I know not what society in 
France is not glad to receive him, though he has a 
horror of society, in the usual acceptation of the 
term. He is always sought for at convivial suppers, 
and is always sure to attend them. 

Roger de Beauvoir, another wit and writer of 
romance and poetry, Was one of the three men that 
kept Paris alive when I was there. He was most 
eccentric, a great ladies' man, always dressed like a 
Cupid taken out of a bandbox. His fights with his 
creditors were the most remarkable part of his 
history. One time he emptied the contents of his 
bath-tub on the head of his creditor, who fled in 
terror, never to come back again. At another time 
he threw all the wood and coal of his huge French 
fire-place on several unfortunate creditors who were 
standing in the court-yard attempting to gain ad- 
mittance, and refusing to leave without some kind of 
satisfaction, which they got at last in the shape of 
burning coals on their heads. But Boger was a 
genius, and always managed by an invitation to a 
supper party to silence his creditors, promising that 
they should have the honour to hear and see the 
male and female celebrities of the day. 

Samson, another of this trinity of wits, was an 
actor and a teacher of the great Bachel. He was an 
excellent man, highly respected, and his decision in 
all theatrical matters was law. He always reminded 
me of a passage from Ben Jonson descriptive of a 
town wit — "Alas! Sir Horace is a mere sponge; 
nothing but humours and observations, he goes up 
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and down sucking from ev&Tj aoaietj, and wbeii he 
eomds home, 6(}ueeze8 himself drj agaAfl. He will 
tell all he knows. He would sooner lose his best 
friend than his best jest'* 

But Samson was an amiable jester; and always 
inclined to the good-natured side of human nature. 
In this respect he was a great and happy contrast to 
another oelebrated person I used to meet with, Julea 
Janin, the malicious and caustic critic of the ** Journal 
dea Dehats."' Samson itsed to call him the exeou- 
tionei*, and he bore another name, ** the guillotinist of 
artists." Every one feared him, and everybody was 
particularly civil to him through fear. I do not know' 
(his wife not excepted) of any one that loves him in 
all Paris. The charming Countess de Merlain, a 
literary woman herself, and whose saloons wei*e ever 
crowded by talent and genius^ (ilways said df him that 
whenever he entered her presence she had after each 
Visit one grey hair the more. 

But there is no doubt of his ability as a critic and 
translator ; he always appeared as if he w*ere locked 
up, lest the world should see into his heart. But he 
has great power in his way in Paris, a competent 
critic in art being always a great man there. Love of 
art is a distinctive trait of the French nation. In fact 
you see art in everything there. The cook is an 
artist, who compounds his flavours with as nice a re- 
spect to science, as does the painter in combining his 
dolours. The French woman is an a/ttiste in the seleo^ 
of her toilette; and even the youth who arranges 
Cashmere shawls, laces, or what not; in a shop win- 
dow^ abows the artiatic feeling also. It wiU mf% pevliiqps 
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he a matter of indifference to ladled to know that the 
celebrated Mons. Cotistatinya Portuguese nobleman 
in exile), celebrated for his artificial flowers, of which 
there is ho equal, is so particular about his finest 
specimens that he has the real flower put into a glass 
of water, and the imitated one by its side in another, 
and the young ladies employed in its manufacture are 
all made to say which is the real and which the artifi- 
cial ; should one of them tell the difference, the flower 
is destroyed and recommenced over again. In fact, 
everything is art in Paris. There are artists in coat- 
raaking (elsewhere called tailors) ; artists in shoe- 
making ; artists in hair ; and even I remember one 
day seeing on a little sign-board " artist in blacking 
boots." 

One of the. most remarkable and the most noted 
persons to be met with in Paris is Madame Ptidevant, 
oomiiionly known as Georges ^and. She is now about 
Miy years of age (it is no crime to speak of the age 
of a woman of her genius), a large, masculine, coarse- 
featured woman, but with fine eyes, and open, easy, 
frank, and hearty in her manner to friends. To 
a discerning mind her writings will convey a 'correct 
idea of the woman. You meet her everywhere dressed 
in men's clothes — a custom which she adopts from 
no mere caprice or waywardness of character, but for 
the reason that in this garb she is enabled to go 
where she pleases without exciting eutiosity, and see- 
ing and hearing what is most useful and essential for 
her in writing her books. She iS undoubtedly the 
most masculine mind of France at the present day. 

Through the folly of her relations @be was early 
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married to a fool, but she soon left him in disgust, 
and afterwards formed a filendship with Jules Sandeau, 
a novelist and clever critic. It was he who discovered 
her genius, and first caused her to write. It was the 
name of this author, Jules Sandeau, that she altered 
into Georges Sand, a]^name which she has made im- 
mortal. 

Georges Sand in company is silent, and except 
when the conversation touches a sympathetic cord in 
her nature, little given to demonstration. Then she 
will talk earnestly on great matters, generally on 
Philosophy or Theology, but in vain will you seek to 
draw her into conversation on the little matters of 
ordinary chit-chat. She lives in a small circle of friends, 
where she can say and do as she pleases. Her son 
is a poor weak-brained creature, perpetually annoying 
the whole neighbourhood, by beating on a huge drum 
night and day. She has a daughter married to Chles- 
sindur, the celebrated sculptor — but who resembles 
but little her talented mother. Madame Georges 
Sand has had a life of wild storms, with few rays of 
sunshine to brighten her pathway ; and like most of 
the reformers of the present day, especially if it is 
her misfortune to be a woman, is a target placed in a 
conspicuous position to be shot at by all dark unen- 
lightened human beings, who may have peculiar .mo- 
tives for restraining the progress of mind ; but it is 
as absurd, in this glorious nineteenth cenMiry, to 
attempt to destroy freedom of thought, and the sove- 
reignity of the individual, as it is to stop the falls of 
Niagara. 
There was a gifted and fashionable lady (the 
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Countess of Agout), herself an accomplished authoress, 
concerning whom and Georges Sand a curious story 
is told. They were great friends, and the celebrated 
pianist Liszt was the admirer of both. Things went 
on smoothly for some time, all couleur de rose ; when 
one fine day Liszt and Georges Sand disappeared 
suddenly from Paris, having taken it into their heads 
to make the torn' of Switzerland for the summer 
together. Great was the indignation of the fair 
countess at this double deserdon; and when they 
returned to Paris, Madame d'Agout went to Georges 
Sand and immediately challenged the great writer to 
a duel, the weapons to be finger-nails, &c. Poor Liszt 
ran out of the room and locked himself up in a dark 
closet till the deadly affiray was ended, and then made 
his body over in charge to a friend, to be preserved, 
as he said, for the remaining assailant. * 

Madame d'Agout was married to an old man, a 
book-worm, who cared for nought else but his Library; 
he did not know even the number of children he 
possessed, and so little the old philosopher cared about 
the matter that when a stranger came to the house, 
he invariably, at the appearance of the family, said, 
"Allow me to present to you my wife's children;" 
aU this with the blandest smile and most contented 
air. 

I once asked Georges Sand which she thought the 
greatest pianist, Liszt or Thalberg ; she replied, Liszt 
is the first, but there is only one Thalberg. If I were 
to attempt to give you an idea of the diflference be- 
tween Liszt and Thalberg, I should say that Thalberg 
is like the clear, placid flow of a deep grand river — 
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while LlsEt is the same tide foaming, asid bubhlmg, 
and dashing on like a cataract. If Liszt were to 
come to this countiy, he would raise ia furore, a^ k$i 
did in Hungary — where the gallant Hungariane, be- 
side tliemselves with admiration, presented the piaoAr 
forte player with a handsome sword ; forgetting the 
ridicule of a weapon of destruction in hands that never 
destroyed or fought anything else but a piano-forte. 

Now to return a moment to Georges Sand.. The 
stories of her indelicate eccentricities, so freely circu^ 
lated in the press of the United States, are perfect 
fabrications. She is a large-brained and large-hearted 
woman, conscious of her own strength, and therefore 
independent in her opinions. All the absurd tales 
about this great-minded woman, are probably not so 
much intended, by those that invented them, for 
malice, as for the sake of making some interesting 
gossiping paragraph about this celebrated woman. 

I am happy that there was one American author, 
the late lamented Margaret Fuller, who had not only 
the intellect to rightly understand her, but the courage 
to defend her. 

In Paris literary people and artists form a distinct 
society of their own, where others find it sometimes 
impossible to enter. What need Georges Sand care 
for the artificial, and I may add the hypocritical pre- 
tensiens of what calls itself par excellence Society ? 
When that society has oil vanished like a vapour, when 
not a vestige is left of it, she will still live in the 
memory and the admiration of posterity. 

The incidents of her life, which have furnished food 
for silly people and lovers of scandal, will be forgotten, 
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aad 1^ lighli of her genius "will sbis^ in the eirelet 
that shall gather around thousands of hearthHu ayeij 
country. 

Georges S^nd gives a laughable ae^count of an old, 
shrivelled, and miserable-looking pieee of parchment 
in the shape of a eountess, who came hobbling into 
a company in the cholera time, smelling something 
from a good-sized bottle and exclaiming : — ** Oh, this 
is very dreadful, the cholera is making frightful pro^ 
gross. It was ail very well when the people only 
were attacked. They were justly punished for their 
sins, and dieir provoking insolence. But the matter 
is really now becoming more alarming. The disease 
is beginning to invade the ranks of society. Monsieur 

Le Marquis B was carried off this morning ; he 

died a beautiful death ! " 

The thing to be noticed in this anecdote is the dis- 
tinction made between the people and society ; and I 
think you will agree with me, that persons who are 
received and respected by the former, need not bother 
themselves much about the latter. 

I have occasionally met Kachel in the company of 
literary people and artists in Paris, but she was never 
a feature, never even a prominent member of such a 
party. As she loved nothing but money, nothing 
else appeared to love her. She had no talent for 
conversation. She had indeed but one gift, thpit of 
delivei'y — of concentrated mimicry, in which she was 
unsurpassed. 

Lamartine I have often met on business, but not 
in company. He seldom goes anywhere. He is a 
4r«ary, lonely man, who shunci erowds, and isolates 
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himself in a beautiful world of his own. His wife 
is an Englishwoman, who has small sympathy with 
the French manners, which fact may further con- 
tiibute to keeping him from the world ; and besides 
he has not recovered, and never will, the death of his 
only child, a sweet young thing fifteen years old, who 
died in Syria of consumption. 

In this connection, I may name old Professor Tis- 
sot of the French Academy, and the oldest Acade- 
mician in France. The scientific world is as familiar 
with his name as with the name of science itself. 
He is a remnant of dead France; a guide-book 
through all the labyrinths of its revolutions and 
scenes of blood. He witnessed the reign of terriM*, 
the execution of Madame Boland, and that of Char- 
lotte Corday, and the fall and death of Robespierre. 
He was an intimate Mend of Madame de Stael, was 
a spectator of the accession of the Empire, of the 
downfall of the Empire, and of the restoration of the 
Bourbons, of the downfall of the Bourbons, of the 
accession of the younger branch of the house of 
Orleans, of its downfall, and of the return of the 
Bonapartes. 

He it was that furnished Lamartine with much of 
his materials for his " History of the Girondins." 
He wanders about Paris, pointing out the places of 
the past, showing you where Danton, Robespierre, 
Marat, and Mirabeau lived, and "where all the horrors 
of the reign of terror took place. He comes some- 
times among his friends and relates his tales of 
horror. The old man could not be satisfied 'wi& 
living in any decently-named street of the present 
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day, but has resided with his old wife in the ancleiit 
part of Paris, giving his address, Professor Tissot, rue 
de I'Enfer (Hell Street). 

The old man is much esteemed by the students, 
and though pensioned. by government, still lectures 
to his pupils. Such another relic of past events I 
venture to say does not exist in the world. 

I have now sketched my impressions of some ot 
the really celebrated literary people and artists with 
whom I have a personal acquaintance, but had al- 
most forgotten one, who never will be forgotten in the 
hearts of the reading people throughout the world, 
and who has lately gone to his rest. You will at 
once know that I am speaking of Eugene Sue. His • 
courage in avowing his opinions in the face of what- 
ever opposition, apd even of threats, marks him as 
one of the great heroes of the age. He was an 
honest, sincere, truth-loving man ; and it will be long 
before Paris can fill the place which death has made 
vacant. 

I have something more to say of the social and 
moral aspects of life in Paris, which impressed me as 
being not essentially different from life in the other 
capitals of the civilized world, except in its disuse of 
masks and false pretensions. Vice has got an ugly 
fashion of going naked in Paris, while in, London and 
New York it dresses itself up in garments of respect- 
abiUty, if not of absolute piety, and so disguises and 
hides itself, that externally it ceases to be apparent. 
But after all that has beeQ said about the immora- 
Uties.of Paris, th#- difference bvtwiMn.that city, and 
-^dndon and Ke"^ York is more in a;j)pVaraLifce'thap 
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in rtfffllty. In attempting a sketcli of gftcial Hfe ift 
iiie .Frencii cat)itAl, I ain dbliged t6 fiipfeftfe c* Aid 
women, because I do not supffose ih^t Any 6n^ 
expects anjr particular amount of morality among 
ffle inbh. Thfefe Is Ho city where ^'otiiig giris fire so 
intlfel^ protectfed hbin every tenipiktioii a^ Ih t^feig. 
The treatmetit df ;^6tihg uriinarn^d ^oinen thfeHf i^ 
entirfelj" GH^iifaH. thef are ^*at6ti^d Ify mothfers 
Was. gitreineirt cate, iiot biily feecatis^^ ii Is Wtieved 
tb b6 rigbt as a ^iincfpW, biit feefeatise nd 5r(miig Idd^ 
ha$ i&e Ifeast prospcfcf: df i rfespectabl6 marHa^^, if 
thfef Ided gets ftBfdad Aat thid ifi^atfclifari^ Uks h&tri 
icfr i ringle mofiiefat tdriied. A ttdthei" ^h6 s^otild 
fttew Kfei" dinglifcerr to walk ottt «Bdite fttit Mfefe ^ith 
Ii fdun^ nj&ii, ik Tegkt&^A fts itkyin^' didgfkc^^d ber 
febiia, Add ffi6 pdtf^ girl i& iltitiifediaffely t)MfitM St. 

Eten aftfer tbe matriage tbiitt&ct is Signed, thfey 
fcf fe aHo\^fed but little Hbferty of intertotirge, and ii6v6f 
«6e feacH other ekc&^t in the ptfesfe'tide of oili^f§. 
They sit at opposite sides of the room, and anf lahibw 
of aScfcttbn would be cbnsidered htjt Bfily ridichlous 
but Ul^bf-ed. AS cfh^ ''extreme follow^ afibthfer, tlife 
FfeficH ladled when oncb they ai-e emarici|)ated( ty 
marria^fe (aild in^rriftge ifa France' in th^ fashionable 
iffoAi is a cbmjilete eiii^ticipatioii from restraint), 
make up for lostt time. The wife In Paris is its ffe^ 
as ihe girl is restrained. Yoti mtist understand that 
nine-tenths bf all hiarrid^eS are trottgHt abbiit fey 
calculation ahfl teaSori, litid riot at ill by 2fte6ti8ia. 
Itfitfridge ffi^rfe ik hbt k tAibh of' persons, feiit & 
idAok i>i mmM 6i 8t WSrjdiy: rntJreg^.- -Jfc 
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%ant to tidai*rjr your daughter; tere are the title- 
d^Mi of my Estates." Kothiiig niote was requisite, 
ih^ match -^qM Sealecl, k6d the daughter, rejoicing 
in the fflarflag^ trousseati, was transferred to th^ 
pttrchasel". Oenefally speaking, however, it is the 
young lady who has to buy the husband.^ I hat^ 
read df a peasarit who was about to lead to the altar 
ft yiitifig brid*, all blushes and muslin, when Yxet 
fttfier observed : ^* No^ 1 think of it, I must remind 
j^ott fh^i Ihe great eh6rry-tree in the orchard remains 
mine." "No," said the bridegroom, *^it must bl^ 
Miiie.'" " No,"' feaid the father, " it remains mine." 
** Well ai^n," said the bridegf-ooiti, " I will not inarr^ 
your daughter." Aiid s6 the ceremony was stopped. 
Bdt I have fifeatd k fetill inofe laughable story. A 
Wi^herWomah had Betrothed h^ daughter, a ^irl of 
fill^n yefifrs old, to a barber, and promised to giV^ 
Mr A dowry of five hundred francs. The day befbrS 
Ihe rharriage, the girl dame to the shop and peeped 
in at the door, saying, " Mother says she has changed 
hef mind iibout the dowr}'." The barber, who had 
the nos6 of one df his customers between his thumb 
and finger, looked over his Shoulder and replied, 
"You ai-e jotkiiig." "No," said the bride apparent, 
** mother wants the money herself." " Then tell her,** 
said the barber, making a gash on his victim's thin/ 
** that I sha*n't marry you." This may appeaf ah 
CJKagg^atidfi, but it is not ^o. It is quite common 
fo heSr of hiarriages being broken off in Paris oh 
this acdoiiht; What k marriage •#or& tihd^ Siich 
e&^lsidUS&m^? What ^ot^etion iB iBa§:trik^iti6:A 
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alliance ? It is undoubtedly true that comparatively 
few marrit^es remain long undisturbed in Paris» 
Woman is possessed with a higher and holier feeling 
than the mere selfish disposition of her person. The 
reason why the works of Georges Sand have had 
great influence is, because they correspond with 
the state of female public opinion. She did not 
invent, but she drew attention to existing groimds 
of complaint, The French women, have wept over 
•* Indiana," and read ** Consuelo " with approving 
heart. 

If the wives of Paris are accused of intrigues, it is 
because marriage is less an affair of the heart than 
the purse. The French woman is naturally intellh 
gent, and consequently seeks for intelligence in those 
around her. In England you hear of young ladi^ 
eloping with their father's footmen, and in Ameri<»i 
a lady may be captivated in the same way ; but in 
France, a woman never intrigues with those in inferior 
position to herself 

The great evil of Paris is that there is no such 
institution there as Home; as a general fact, that 
sanctifier of the heart — that best shelter and friend 
of woman — that beautiful feeling called "Home" — 
does not exist. The nearest approach to this de- 
plorable state of tilings is found among the business 
people of the United States. I have noticed this 
particularly in New York, where the merchant is 
never at home, except to sleep, and even then his 
brain is so racked with per cents, advances or de- 
pressions in prices, the rise and full' of stacks, &c., 
that he brings no fond affection to his famiFy. Th9 
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husband's brain is a ledger, and his heart a counting- 
room. And where is a woman to find in all this the 
response to a heart overflowing with affection ? And 
this is as true in New York as in Paris. Indeed, as 
for intrigues, New York may almost rival Paris. 
There is no country ^here the women are more fond 
of dress and finery than the United States, and 
history shows us that there is no such depraver of 
women as this vanity. A hundred women stumble 
over that block of vanity, where one falls by any 
other cause. And if the insane mania for dress and 
show does not end in a general decay of female 
morals, then the lessons of history and the ex- 
perience of all ages must go for nought. 
: <3reorges Sand relates an instance of having seen 
a blooming beauty wandering along the streets of 
Paris, where she was accosted by a young student, 
who said, "Where ai'e you going ?'\ She replied, 
"Nowhere." "Then," said he, "as we are both 
bound for the same place, we will both go together." 
Alas, there are so many young women in Paris who 
are going " nowhere," and there are so many foolish 
young men to go with them. How many of those 
girls that go " nowhere," who would have been types 
of noble, industrious, frugal women, are fallen down 
and run over by the waysides of life, without one 
good Samaritan to lift them up again, and to tell 
them that we have all to live to go — somewhere. 

It is well known to those who have read Sterae, 
that when the accusing spirit flew up to Heaven, with 
Uncle Toby*s sin, the recording angel, as he wrote 
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it down, dropped a te^ upon it, ai^d blo4t^4 H .Qut 
for evpr. 

If there be y^t ^ptb^f t^9r in Hepien, | pf^ ^%t 
itj mfy be shed upon the spqt that records th^ sin§ qf 
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.1 |tNQ\^ pot tbat bM!toi7 ^^ 9'PytbJPg W^'^ iy«»<ijef> 
f\]] to pb.w jjfan t^e f^t ^Jiipb % P^t}iolic Chi^/ch 

tViaa); g, ?p^ellQU§ ?taicUir^ it ii^, ^i^ its fel^F^ 

f^ostftjfp 4«^i; tp ppf 95iFn ; liymg si4e ]^y side Hfii^ 
fpn$8 pf civiiUi^ioQ a{^4 upciyilis^itiQn thQ mp|t 
diy^rsp an4 tb^ xposib CQ^tradictor^, t^foi^gb ^^ ^xp^ 
fifteen hundred years and more of its existex^^e ; 
*??^ffl8( W ^^tiv^ ?^??t?<4 PV^ opinipp^ |gi4 Jpsti- 
tijtjop?; Wf^ Hs ppntificatf) (as is claimed) 4^^.^S 
fffiipi ^e §§Ji^fippn 9f fif^lilgfi, 8p4 stm F^jgpi^g th^rg 

in ^p cjty tM b^4 ^^ifi* ^^t^g^^ PF?ft5b, 'ftp4 wl|9» 
it saw martyred ; impiously pretending to gi|; |n bf§ 
chgif ftng tp bear \l}^ kpys ; sb^en, fi|ile4, brpken 
ag^ apd fgaln by ^9bi$W> by Luthecap-reyolts ^4 
Pfj^nch fe-ypjujipps, yet always rightjpg itgejf, ^4 
fj§a|jf§jert|pg ^ y|taUty tbat neitb^f ^orc^^ npf Qpinipg 
few ypl^ b^^l^.^We JQ e?:tfpgui§b. Oi|ce i^itb it§ fpQl 
on thg Pf cJf pf ^ingff, fpd b%y4)g ^^ ^^ of ?SPi?8f 
i» ft§ h9»4Sf §pd evep yp| gugeript^dUjg ih^ gmASi\ 

9$^plf ^^^^pftl ¥^p^^§R ^^^ ™^ ^y^ ^sw> QF^^g 
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fast days and feast days, and regulating with Omni- 
potent fiat the very diet of millions of people ; having 
countless hands of rdigious soldiery trained, organs 
ised, and officered as such a soldiery never was^^ 
before nor since ; iind hacked hy an infallibility that: 
defies reason, an inquisition to bend or break the will, 
and a confessional to unlock all hearts and master the 
profoundest secrets of all consciousness. Such has 
been the mighty Church of Home, and there it is still, 
cast down, to be sure, from what it once was, but not 
yet destroyed ; perplexed by the variousness and 
freedom of an intellectual civilisation which it hates 
and vainly tries to crush ; laboriously trying to adapt 
itself to the Europe of the nineteenth century, as it 
once did to the Europe of the twelfth ; lengthening 
its cords, and strengthening its stakes, enlarging the 
place of its tent, and stretching forth the curtains of 
its habitations even to this Republic of the New 
World. 

Such is the tremendous fabric of Home, standing 
out on the foreground of the world*s history, and 
bearing upon its scarred bosom the marks of the 
various civilisations and barbarisms through which it 
has passed. 

Eegarded in the light of a merely human institu- 
tion, it is worthy of the profoundest study of man ; 
but the moment it puts in a claim of divine origin 
and appointment, it sinks beneath the contempt of 
human reason. If it comes before us in itsi sacerdotal 
robes and bids us bow our faith to its monstrous pro* 
fanities, we shake it from us and cast it off with dis^' 
gust and horror; but in its human aspects, in its 
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moral and' political career, we will look fairly at it, 
abd inquire how it came to pass that an institution 
so loaded with the crimes and groans of ages, and 
stainedwith the blopd of martyrs, and fraught with 
sHoh shocking absurdities, could hold on so long, and 
play the part it has in the history of the world's pro- 
gress. 

It will not do to dispose of this question by simply 
saying that the Catholic Church was all a lie and 
cheat in the beginning (a lie and cheat most truly it 
is now, as most other institutions of barbarism would 
be if transplanted to the present time), nor will it do 
to call its origin a deliberate scheme for usurping the « 
rights of mankind ; for it was not that ; it was as 
niatural a growth out of the social, moral, and political 
causes operating in the first six centuries as the 
institutions of the troubadours, of chivalry, and of 
feudalism were of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries. 

It grew up slowly and naturally, was moulded 
into its ultimate form by the pressure of many times, 
and' bears the marks as much as any other institu- 
tion of the various ages and states of civilisation that 
have successively been cotemporaneous with it. I 
can see that it was the product of Christianity coming 
in contact with the old Pagan modes of thought and 
feeling, which at that time had full possession of the 
Boman world ; its doctrines were not priestly manu- 
factures, they were simply the expression of prevalent 
tendencies of the Pagan mind, and the effect of 
general causes in the moral world. 
: For instance, it is plain enough to see where its 
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ini^erwpfsl^p m^ ^erQ-woi-$l>^p ca^e ff om ; £<>]: faf 
^ l^esp things are }:^maye4 from t^e $plrit ^d Bf^' 
Cj^gts pf Christ, tliey were acU^ally yimU pif the sc^Uc 
\^ nrndi, tiraiped ii^ the long scJzoq} of ^^gimim^ 
«ai4 famiiiar mt^fi the pictur/e^que ^i^tefd^is^ of %^ 
.Qreek pbilo^pphy, Somapi^ i^ it^ origio w§| ^. 
compromise between Cbristianism and Paganisi)(), ^ 
wbicb x^e^ly all tbp ^uperstitipi^^ ^i^^ j^poi^ities 
of tbo latt^r coz^rivied to gef; ^i^fms^ly^ P^^^ 
yritJ^ tbe CJbristian name. Ap4 ^^ ^^ cpinpfo- 
mi^^ .wa9 tbp .>yorif of tj^e Pft?ple nipi:p J;b^ pf ib^ 
priest; tbi^s ^b^ decision pf tbe Ooj^ncil gf ggbgajjif 
(bel4 wder Pope C^lej^l^ine, f.p. 431), th^ij; abp|iJ4 
be pj6rmitte4 to Uiyoke Mai^ of ^a^etb bj |lie 
»^^e ftfifi tifte pf " Motber of £^pd," w^ fiepeiye^ t?y 
t^g P^opjp put of 4o9F^ witj^ sbp^its pf ^iRlt^m 
t}le pfelfte^ B& ^ey jssijg^ frpn» t^^ syno4 fr^fp 
§plu|^4 wi^h evefy expfpssion pf wpjj^e, ^ t^g 
victory was celebrated by a general illumina^px}; 

The idoctripe w|§ »pt ipp46 by *fl® 9P^?ki ^* ?*^^ 
n)^4p fpr thpm ; forced Rppn ^m, in fept. by MT^^^S^- 
i^jj^pppi^lftrsei^fipiei^tj i>i}4 tjj^eijr ^ftftfe l»? ^l?® t^Bff " 
9i^9f was littlp iflpire t^j^ij to regf^t^ tiie^ §gt pf tl)e 
ipultitu^e. Tbe (sonfp^^igRJfl wi^^ i^ W»fiSde.d g^gt 
ai?iBe?j t^p PHFgft^Pfy ^4 w»s§^? fp? tbp dp84, i^§ 
9Q))sepr^tip]^ of s^ptly names ai)d relip^if tb^ fi^g gf 
^}pna§t[cii>nj jsri^^ its fast^ ^d vigils, ^grp all t\i^ . 
pr94BCt of generaj ifppulse? pf f^^gm feplipfr §fi4f9g 
voice ^d e^pres^ioi; i^ ppnneptiQX} wi).!^ Cj^ifti^ 
ideas* 

So, too, tbe dogBj^ixipg ^Qq\o8¥ ^f Ss^! ft* 
long cf|3|9ds| fenae^ j^y gbpi't apd sbanP f^fM^^m^^* 
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were nQ ^itwy preiltio^ of tlje <ewly Fiesta, hut 
yff^pe ^ fiBdult of thai, ^U^ ^d talent fpr theoli^gicai 
fijllpgizing, which th^ Church hprrowiBd from tbd 
&}^bff)i9 ^d 4Lsput^tiQi|s jGlreek mincl. In &<»t* the 
whole tbjj^g was little mpre thaQ a CbriiitiaQ ttmsr 
UtUm Qf Faganisoi, in s^hich, hy ii ^prt of ia«r 
t^i;n|)syc^08i9, the ^o^^. qi ancient Greece seemed to 
iiye pv^^: ^^in, 

^o, after all, t^^re is nothing Vf ry shocking nor 
y^ry ^trange in the rj^e and growth of this vast &briii 
of ^pr^^ ; it rpsp out of a gre^t number of interiMts, 
or inteliec):iial mi ROjr^l wwts md habits embodied 
intp an organuc64 instit^t^)^ by a sii^eession of power- 
ful p^fnd^, theinsielves partamog pf these varied influ? 
^^c^^f and oft^n giying e^^pres^ioi^ to them in conr 
n^etlp;^ j^\1^ ih^ fppst vnlg^ superstitions of the 
tipies;- . 

Ai^d herein ^es 0ie great secret of the strengdi and 
S]^cp^S9 pf ^pi^f) ; ill its pi^rpetual willingness to com- 
ppi)|^4 Wi!^ wi^iM^Q^ pppuUr vice or superstition, 
fpf ^ s^e pf i^^liR^it^d dominion over the public 
mind. 9; M^ fo^ims it has aeqi^ired a fiuuful con- 
tfpi over ppinioQ^ apd institutions during the fifteen 
hi};adre4 y«i|fs pf its mff^, mA it is impossible to 
S(f bo^ flf^f ^a prpvidence ol God may have com- 
pelled tbe v^|; wP^^H^y forces of this £lburch to con- 
tribute to thp general safety and blessing of hu- 

Who shall ssy that He ^o ** makes the wrath of 
x^fi to praisf^ bimt'^ did not also make this stupen- 
dpup power subservient to his vUl, during ihp dark 
uaid ppriloui a^es of the past ? Whe can say A^i it 
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was not a great thing for Europe, during the centuries 
of darkness and confusion that came in hetween the 
downfall of the Boman Empire and the revival ^ 
law and settled government, to have such a Church; 
a power professing to he not of this world, and declar- 
ing itself greater than the world; reposing upon 
ideas, and often successfully asserting them, in oppo- 
sition to the brute force which was then the only other 
great European power? Who can say that it was 
not much for Europe to have had an intellectual and 
moral power like that, visibly embodied, and fixed 
in an institution which could not be moved by the 
shocks of falling states ; a power which had its mis- 
sionaries out in the far north of Germany, and Anglo- 
Saxon Brittany, sowing the seeds of moral dominion • 
which could interpose, and often did interpose, be- 
tween oppression and its victim ; proclaimed truces of 
God to the ferocious savagery of war ; took the charge 
of those young Italian Republics, which otherwise 
must have been crushed between jostling kingdoms ; 
cherished, in the consecrated asy]um of its abbeys 
and monasteries, germs of civilisation, which, if cast 
carelessly out on the embattled elements, would hare 
been trodden under foot of contending warriors ; and 
kept up during those dark ages, an action upon popu- 
lar sentiment and opinion, which, with all its defects 
and misdirections, saved the world f];om falling into 
utter and irredeemable barbarism ? It is easy to say 
that all this was superstition and idolatry, for so it 
was ; but it was infinitely more humanising than' tlie 
old superstition which it displaced, giving the papulaor 
imagination idols, images, that were types not of its 
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own bai'barism, but of the good and of the beautifully 
tine ; substituting Holy Families for Thor and Odin, 
^d tbe Cross, emblem of hope to mankuid, for the 
beak and claw of the Roman eagle. 

This much history compels us to say in praise 
of Home. We cannot deny it the merit of having 
worked well during those terrible ages. So long as 
its doctrines and ceremonies expressed the highest 
ideas that benighted men had ; so long as it was in 
advance of the average intellect and heart of the 
ages ; so long as it was the result of vital organic 
growtli, and not, as now, of dead mechanical pressure ; 
so long we cheerfully accord it the merit of having 
done the best it could, and we can say no more 
for it. 

Its struggle ever since has been to drag the heart 
and brain of man backward into the night out of 
which it came. It has been the scourge of modem 
civilisation, obstinately keeping the free progressive 
spirit of man locked up in the same eternal prison of 
an arbitrary ritual, and an artificial creed, containing 
dogni&s at which common sense revolts, enforced by 
anathemas at which humanity shudders ; so ordering 
things that there could be no change or progression, 
without a life and death conflict; compelling the 
spirit of reform to be revolutionary ; giving Europe 
a whole century of religious war; and bequeathing to 
European civilisation a spirit of intolerance, tyranny, 
and fiery denunciation, which, but for the presence 
pf a spirit stronger than itself, would have left the 
Ysrorld, at this time, as far frota Christianity an4 
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Chfi^ftbifi civilisation, 8$ in the days of Hildebradfi 
aftd Innocent the THird, 

Thfe only irohder id thi.t Such st Church fetiotitd B* 
able to push its fortttfies iSo far into thfe c^iitr^ of 
Jttodehi civilisation, with which it can feel no sym- 
pftthy, Atid which it only emhrafces to destroy. 1 
(*anfess I find it difficult to bdieve that ai -total M 
^ottld ^Atihister feomfort atid aid to $o many milHohs 
of souls ; ^d the explaiirition is, ho doubt, that if is 
not fl t6tal li§; for erfen iti^ ^orsd doctriiifes ar^ 
founded bii Cei-tain gi-eat truths which arfe acce|yted 
by the cOrafnoh hefert Of humanity. They are, a^ "Wri 
feay say; caricatures of trdths which Seizfe the vulgar 
itiiftginatioh with h powerful grasp, ftnd cause it te be 
enchanted with the very slavery they impose. l*akei 
fbi instance, iik doctrines of universality, infallibility, 
and Apostolic succession, and we find that they ar6 afl 
iiiftply exftggeratiohd or ftafieatures of greit OhriSllaii 
trtiths. 

Thef'e li stich a thiiig as universal trtitfi, and thtlre 
is Siieh ft thing ad apostolic sucee^siofi, hiade hot by 
edicts,- biillsi and church cdnonsi but by ah fhterior 
life divine and true. But all thesfe Rofne has per- 
verted, by hardening the' QifiFusive spiiit of truth into 
so much infechanism cast into a mould in which if 
has been forcibly kept ; and by gettmg progressively 
falser and falser, as the '^orld has gdt older and wi^erj 
till thfe tinlvetsality becamfe only another nathe' foJ- k 
harrow and intoleratit s^ctism, while the infallibility^ 
committed itsdlf to absurdity after absurdity, ki which 
irndSiiUfh^i^Mf, Md faith %a§ Bo mbv^e MLM 
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kfini fier ej^ei ; taiA Hh^ apostolic sticcession j&efiftth^ 
iiartdt^ed down Ihtd a nierfe' dfnmi^ of priests to'fl 
jpbntitfs. A hierarchy of magicifins, leaving gonls by 
machinery, opening and shuttiiig the kingdom of 
hekv^h by a sesamfe of incantafidns whicli it \V6Wft 
htL^e been tiie labour of a lifetime to malte so miicli 
AU iliteliiglble to St. I^eter or St. Paul. 

in Ibis ihj^ of superstition and itioral polldtio*, 
^beti tb6 t6ic^ df Ltitbef came tifjon it like ^liridef ; 
M^n f^ti^sts aiid monks had tak^n to sell salVatiod 
t)h slips of papet or parchtSent; ^"heh H^aten, sftlfft-* 
tidil, tiie grdce of Gbd, i^^fe rilkde marltetllble cbtti- 
nioditres, pricfed and ticketed, bolight and sold, till 
tiiinkiilg liien began to ddttbt whether lliere really 
fccruld be any hekveii at all ; it was timef for th^ Spirit 
6f iSod that was in thaii td speak Out against tSaJ 
Hierarchy of priests who were preyiii^ on the crediilitjf 
of hiankiiid. This was the spirit and power df thii 
tiutheran protest against Rome. It was hot creed 
against creed, it Was not creed at all in the beginning ; 
H irks teality against formalism, the profihet agiiinst 
the priest. It was liot so itiueh the casting off of 
theological absurdities, a& It was the uprising of ihe 
huthaii heart agaihst ecclesiastical immoralities. 

So with the immoral but v^iy |)rofitable traflSc Midi 
Some carried on witii relics df the dead. It cunninglj^ 
seized upon one of the strongest cords Of huinati 
nature ; fbt sllthdugh we call it supfersiiiitlri, yti is 
tfafere a pfofdund feeling at the bottom of this tenera- 
tioil ftf relics. How oft have we ^ept with ftfifectidri 
imit Idek 6f hair, oMff&B Mm Sieki mSim # I 

«iglft*l fri«a r wifli ^nii i6«fig aimwstfii 
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heart clings to the slightest thing that hrings back to 
us a name hallowed in our affections ! The shirt .in 
which Henri IV. of Fi-ance received the dagger xif 
Eavaillac is still preserved and exhibited to the ac^ 
miring patriot. The friends of Nelson preserve the 
coat in which he fell at Trafalgar. And so the 
patriotic American will perform his pilgrimage to the 
old Stone House at Newburgh, once the head-quarters 
of Washington, filled with sacred mementos of the 
Revolution;, and how do your people bend with 
affection and emotion over the immortal tomb at 
Mount Vernon ! The feeling to which these things 
appeal is one of the deepest and holiest of human 
nature, and it has been successfully used by Eome to 
rob the poor and enchant the human heart with its 
pretensions. The mind turns away with disgust 
from tlie monsti'ous impostures which it has practised 
in the traffic of relics. Lord Oxford mentions having 
seen for sale at a small town in Italy, among other 
relics, a finger-nail from the hand of St. Peter, a bit 
of the worm* that never dies, preserved in spirits, a 
quill from the cock that crew at the crucifixion, and 
the chemise of the-Holy Virgin. His lordship says : 
" The good man that showed us all these commodities 
was got in such a train of calling them the blessed 
this, and the blessed that, that at last he showed us 
a • bit of the blessed fig-tree that Christ cursed.' " 

There was a time when the Bishop of Treves, like 
Leo. X., wanted money for the completion of his 
cathedral. .That church possessed a relic, the cp^t 
witb<?at »eam jwom by^our Saviour. This the bishop 
determined should be the " golden -fleece ' of Treves. 
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He summoned pilgrims to pay their veneration to the 
garment, and with magnanimous audacity, founded 
file pilgrimage on the bull of Leo. X. in 1514. That 
bull promised " a full remission of sins in all future 
iimes to all believers who go in pilgrimage to the 
exhibition of the Holy Coat at Treves, sincerely con- 
fess and repent of their sins, or at least have a firm 
intention to do so, and moreover contribute largely 
to the decoration of the Cathedral at Treves." A 
million and a half of people obeyed this call in six 
weeks, and the deluded multitude were heard on 
bended knees to say, " Holy Coat, to thee I come ; 
Holy Coat, to thee I pray ; Holy Coat, pray for me." 
Now who shall compute the stupefying and brutal- 
izing effects of such a religion ? Who will dare say 
that a principle which so debases reason is not lik6 
bands of iron around the expanding heart and strug- 
gling limbs of modem freedom ? Who will dare tell 
me that this terrible Church does not lie upon the 
bosom of the present time like a vast unwieldy and 
offensive corpse, crushing the life-blood out of the 
body of modem civilisation ? It is not as a religioud 
creed that we are looking at this thing; it is not for 
its theological sins that we are here to condemn it ; 
but it is its effect upon civilisation and upon political 
and social freedom tbat we are discussing. What 
must be the ultimate political night that settles upon 
a people who are without individuality of opinions and 
independence of will, and whose brains are made tools 
of in the hands of a clan or an order ! Look out 
Ihere into that sad Europe, aind see it all! See, 
there, how the Catholic efement everywhere marks 
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itself with night, and draga tbe soul, and enei^oa, 
asxd freedom of the people backwards and doimwaids 
into political and social inaction — into unfathomable 
quagmires of death ! 

You see it upon the soil, upon commeree, upcm 
trade, upon industry, upon every resource of national 
greatness, upon the very face of the people, where 
eubmission and ignorance tit enthroned over the 
erushed and degraded intellect. In all Catholic 
eountriei on the face of the globe the gaol is greater 
than the sdiooUhouSe^-tiie hospital for the infirm, 
than the means of self-support and self-respect 

Look, for instance, at Catholic and ProtHtant Ger- 
many. The quick eye of Mirabeau saw the great 
disparity. He said, "The want of knowledge and 
industry of Catholic Oermany must be attributed to 
tiie bigotry which in those superb countries sways 
both govemment'and people. Festivalsi proeessions, 
pilgrimages, mummery, render the latter idle, stupid, 
and careless. The sway of the priests renders them 
ignorant, despotic, cniel, and above all, implacably 
inimical to everything that might enlighten the human 
mind. These two causes are eternally destructive of 
all human knowledge, and the ruin of knowledge 
brings on that of commerce and industry. 

The ' Dietionnaire de la GonversaUon says ! ** The 
way of the Austrian government has ever been to 
insure the strengthening and development of tlie 
itatu quo.^' There is neither liberty of thought, of 
commerce, nor of home in Austi*ia. Progress is the 
terror of all Oatholic countries, but especially of 
Austria, Bavaria, and Italy 1 
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To go no ftirther back than the sixteenth century : 
fi*om that time until now, no ohange has eome ov^ 
their policy. .There they are as &ey were three 
centuries ago, down in eternal stagnation and im- 
mobility. 

And the people — the poor people— the victims, 
without education, without means of industry, without 
the sanctity of home, without anything but ^e priest- 
hood and the police ! 

Alas, Austria ! you do not see that in refusing to 
progress, you go backwards. It is not for nations to 
stand still ; if they are not rising, they are sinking ; 
Catholic Germany and Italy are sinking. But just 
step over into Protestant Prussia, and see how she is 
proudly marching up the hill at the head of liberal 
progress. See her education universally diffiised, and 
freedom of opinion eveiywhere allowed. See com- 
merce, trade, and industry emancipated from the 
slavery that crushes them in Austria. See plenfy 
smiling from the fields of toil, and industrial activity 
chasing away the spectres of pauperism and social 
ruin, that everywhere stalk abroad like a mighty armj- 
of death over the face of all Austria. 

The contrast I have drawn here between Austria 
and Prussia holds good for all other Catholic countries 
of Europe, excepting Belgium, over which the bright 
light of liberty is shining. She has found that wher- 
ever you trace the influence of priests, politically, 
there night and gloom and tyranny follow behind. 
Let us next view Switzerland, dear Switzerland, which 
kindly opened its arms to receive me, and made me 
for a time the guest of the republic, when I was com- 
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pelled at last to fly before the infuriated bands of the 
Jesuits of Austria. My heart will ever beat warmly 
for Switzerland, but it must beat sadly too, when ' I 
think of the moral and social degi^adation into which 
one-half of it is plunged and held down by the samd 
band which crushes the south of Germany, and which 
drove me and so many others out of Germany and 
Bavaria, because I had defied its power, resisted its 
bribes, and caused at least one government to place 
itself in opposition to its schemes for enslaving the 
whole of Germany and breaking up the republic of 
Switzerland. 

Thank Heaven these events are matters of history, 
which will one day vindicate me from the assaults of 
that remorseless band, who have caused my name td 
be assailed all over the world, because they had no 
other means to destroy a woman who had ventured 
into the arena of politics against them and their 
enslaving diplomacy. 

Shelley said, when travelling in Switzerland, tliat 
he could tell a Protestant from a Catholic Canton by 
tlie dirty faces in the latter. Alas! that dirty face 
looks out of everything; out of the education, tha 
industry, the commerce, and the whole social fabric 
of all its Cantons in Switzerland. To see this, we 
have but to draw a parallel between the Protestarxt 
and Catholic Cantons as they sit there beside each 
other, under the same sky and climate, with a similar 
soil and territorial extent. 

Let us contrast Protestant Zurich with Catliolic 
Tessin, the latter of which has been slowly decreasing 
in population since tlie beginning of the present 
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^entuiy, and what is left of it is poor, dirty, ragged, 
H prey to tax-gatherers and holy orders. Land natu- 
rally fertile left uncultivated, the people without 
education, without ambition, and without any of the 
prosperity of progressive civilisation. Such is poor 
Tessin, lying there in hopeless stagnation and gloom, 
a political and moral dwarf, and dead at that, in 
the midst of the grand and gigantic scenery of the 
Alps. 

But take a view of its Protestant neighbour Zurich, 
and see how changed the scene compared with Tessin. 
The land in Zuiich appeared to me to be sterile and 
naturally unproductive. But the industrious activity 
of its inhabitants has overcome these impediments of 
]]»tur6, and where the earth was so barren Uiat the 
hand of toil could not force abundance out of it, I 
saw manufactories aiising, and heard the clatter of 
machinery, and beheld the tide of commerce bearing 
wealth and prosperity to its inhabitants. Seldom 
does beggary crouch in its streets ; .only in an hour's 
time I had stepped into another civilisation. New 
manners, new morals, new homes, new men and 
women compared with that sad fossil of society, lying 
just back there in Tessin. I said at once, this Canton 
must have been a long time Protestant, to present 
such a scene of civilisation and activity. And when 
I turned to the page of its history, I foimd that it had 
indeed been educated in the Heformation. 

As this spot was one of the centres of the Refor- 
mation, it js now one of the centres of Swiss civil- 
isfttion. 

Look next at Lucerne, with its naturally rich Boil, 
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lying in the veiy heart of gwit^riand^ geographieall; 
placed to be the centre of trade^ commerce, and 
wealth; but, alas! none of these things are there; 
even its roads are left uncompleted, because its be* 
sotted inhabitants, still imbued with an ancient super* 
stition, believe that by enlarging the roads they open 
themselves to the enemy. You will not need to be 
told that this is a Catholic Cantoti. It is the 
centre of the Catholic interest in Switzerland, and 
has the honour of being the residence of the Pope's 
Nuncio. 

Poor Lucerne ! made so beautiful by the hand of 
God, but treated so badly by the hand of man ! Thia 
Canton, when I saw it, did not seem to me to haV9 
had its face washed in a quarter of a century. Sloth 
was on its fields, ignorance on the countenance of its 
inhabitants, and filth everywhere. 

What a contrast to Protestant Berne! Hei^e I 
found the fields smiling with plenty. Education, in« 
dustry, and trade, if nothing else, would have told 
me iliat the Beformation had imlocked the priaoii 
doors of this people. I shall never forget how beau* 
tifiil the people looked to me in their clean and 
comfortable homes, and their refined and simple 
manners. It will puzzle the« traveller to find a 
happier peasantry in Europe than that of the Canton 
of Berne. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, if you go through the . 
various Catholic and Protestant Cantons of Switzer- 
land, yoii will find this comparison to hold true wiib 
them all. No reflecting person can look upon thoa^ 
scenes without being impressed with the fact that 
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Bbme Is an enemy to popular freedom, and a scourge 
of modem olvilisation. 

The same thing stares at you in every Oatholio 
country in Europe. You see it in Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and the South of Ireland ; and then how da 
you see it, also, in the two Americas ! Compare South 
with North America. Will you tell me that climate 
produces the indescribable difference between the two? 
You are contradicted by the &ot, that the advantages 
of climate and soil are with South America ; and, as 
if Providence had intended it to be the greatest pro- 
ducing country on earth, it has the most majestic and 
the longest rivers in the world. I shall not pause to 
picture the wretched condition of South America, nor 
shall I attejnpt to describe the prosperity of North 
America. I begin to get dizzy myself when I think 
of it. And to what are you indebted for your supe- 
riority ? To that sharp individualism, that spirit of 
progressive freedom, involved in the principles of the 
Reformation. 

In 1781 Raynal wrote this of your country, " If 
ten millions of men ever find an assured subsistence 
in these provinces, it will be a great deal." Well, if 
that little party which came out in the Mayflower had 
been Catholics instead of Puritans, if they had brought 
with them the spirit of Home instead of the Refor- 
mation, and if those who followed them to these 
shores had brought the same religion, you would not 
have been over ten millions of people to this day ; 
then the world would have had neither steamboats 
nor telegraphs. These things are too fast for Rome. 
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She looks to the past. She stands with her back to 
the present : she inhabits the Statii-quo and hates 
and would destroy, if she could, that principle of 
progress which gave you your national existence. 
America does not yet recognise how much she owes 
to the Protestant principle. It is that principle 
which has given the world the four greatest facts of 
modem times — steamboats, railroads, telegraphs, and 
the American Eepublic I 
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HELEN, THE VILLAGE ROSEBUD. 

ToTJ couldn't help loving our "Village Eosebud.*' 
Not because she was beautiful, though those pouting 
lips and deep blue eyes were fair to see ; nor because 
her form had caught the grace of the waving willow ; 
nor for the gleaming brightness of her golden hair. 
But because her sable dress bespoke your tender pity 
for the orphan ; and for the thousand little nameless 
acts of love and kindness, prompted by her gentle 
and affectionate heart. 

The first sweet violets that opened their blue eyes 
to greet the balmy spring, the earliest fruits of sum- 
mer, and autumn's golden favours, were laid as tro- 
phies at her feet. For each and all, she had a gentle, 
kindly word, and a beaming smile; none felt that 
their offerings would be overlooked or slighted, be- 
cause they were unpretending. 

Helen Gray's means and home were humble, but 
the apartment she occupied in the house of the kind 
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Widow More might have vied for taste and comfort 
with many more expensively furnished. The tasteful 
arrangement of a few choice books and pictures ; the 
flower-stand,' with its wealth of sweet blossoms ; the 
tiny porcelain vase, -that daily chronicled the hopes of 
her rustic admirers as expressed in the shape of rose- 
buds, heart' s-ease, mignonette, and the like ; the 
snowy curtain, looped gracefully away from the win- 
dow, over which the wild-rose and honey-suckle 
formed a fairy frame for the sweet face that so often 
bewildered the passing traveller — many an hour did 
she sit there, watching the fleecy clouds ; the fragrant 
meadow, through which the tiny stream wound like a ^ 
thread of silver; the waving trees, with their leafy 
muaio; the church, with its finger of faith pointing 
to Heaven ; and the village graveyard, where were 
peacefully pillowed the gray-haired sire and loving 
mother, whom she still mourned ; and each and all 
wound their own spell around the heart and fancy of 
the orphan Helen. 

But there is yet another spell that holds her in its 
silken fetters. Ah, little Helen ! by those morning 
walks and star-lit rambles, by that rose fresh with 
dew, glittering ^amid your ringlets, by those daiaty 
little notes, that bring such a bright flush to your 
cheek and add such lustre to your eyes ; you are ft^ 
plighted jnaiden. 

Harry Lee knew well how to woo and win " the 
village rosebud." Master of a handsome fortune, he. 
had early exhausted all the sources of enjoyment to 
be found in his native city* Por the last three years 
he had been a YQluntary exile in foreign lands; he 
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had dAguerreotyped upon his memory all that was 
grand, majestic, and lovely in natural beauty ; all that 
was perfect in painting and sculpture. He had re« 
turned home weary in the search of pleasure, sick of 
artificial manners and etiquette, longing for some* 
thing that would interest him. 

In such a mood he met Helen. Her naive* 
manners, her innocent and childish beauty, capti* 
vated his fiEuicy. He was rich enough to be able 
to please himself in the choice of a wife, and the 
orphan's sweet gentleness gave promise of a ready 
compliance with every selfish desire. As to Helen^ 
she had only her own heart to ask. All the villagers 
thought " Mr. Lee was such a Jiandeome man,^^ Mr^ 
Lee thought so himself, 

Pair and bright shone the sun on Helen's bridal 
morning I No father, nor mother, nor brother, nor 
sister, were there to give the young bride away. She 
had yielded her innocent and guileless heart without 
a fear for the future. Her simple toilette required 
little care. The golden tresses, the graceful, sym* 
metrical figure, the sweet face, over which the faint 
blush flitted with every passing emotion, could gaia 
nothing by artificial adornment. 

Helen could have been happy with her husband itr: 
a £ftr less costly, lefts luscurious home; but w«ll did 
she grace its fair ha&s. Her pmfect and intuitivtr 
tact served her in place of eSLperience of the gay' 
world. Her husband was amused as well as gratified, 
at her ease and self-possession, and marked with pride 
the world's admiration of his choice. 

It is needleei to isajr how the orphan'^ heart went 
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out to him who was all to her. "With what foud 
pride she looked up to him whom she helieved to be 
all that was noble, good, and true ; how delicately sh^ 
anticipated every wish, and dissipated, by her sunny 
brightness, every cloud of care. 

How perfect and far-sighted that Wisdom that 
shrouds the future from our sight ! Who among us, 
with rude hand, would willingly draw back the dark 
curtain, and palsy the hearts now beating high with 
hope and promise ? 

Time passed on, and Helen had another claimant 
for her love. Never was infant so caressed by a 
doting mother; never one whose little lamp of life 
needed such careful watching lest it should be ex- 
tinguished. 

Helen looked in vain to read in her husband's eyes 
the love she felt for her child. Its cries were intoler- 
able to him, and the quiet and tedium of a sick-room 
annoying to the last degree. He missed the light 
step that bounded to meet him on his return, the 
bright face that smiled upon him at their quiet meal, 
the touch of fairy fingers on his heated brow. He 
thought not of a mother's pain ; he felt no gratitude 
for the life that had been spared him; he had no 
admiration for the patient devotion of the young 
mother. He took not into account the monotony 
of a sick-room to a nervous . excitable temperament 
like Helen's ; he looked not beyond his own selfish 
feelings. 

Helen was grieved, yet she would not admit to her- 
self that Harry had changed. She made an effort to 
appear stronger and brighter than she ?:eally was, and 
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In the unselfishness of her love she said, ** It must be 
3 who have changed ; I will yet win him back to me." 
But her babe was feeble, and required much of her 
time, and Harry's brow would xiloud with displeasure 
when the eyes of his gentle wife would fill with tears ; 
then with an impatient " pshaw ! " he would leave the 
room, " wondering what nurses were made for, if they 
couldn't keep babies from being a bore." 

Poor. Helen ! All this told upon her feeble health 
and spirits ; she became nervous and hysterical, and 
trembled when she heard Harry's footsteps. She con- 
sulted her glass to see if sickness had robbed her of 
the charms that had won him. Still it reflected back 
the same wealth of golden hair, the fair, pure brow, 
the sweet blue eyes. The rose had faded from her 
cheek, 'tis true, but that would bloom again with 
exercise and fresh air; and so she redoubled her at- 
tentions, patiently counting the tedious hours of his 
unwonted absence, nor met him with an ungentle 
word or look of reproach on his return. 

Helen had often met, at the house of a Mend 
of Harry's, a young widow lady by the name of 
Melville. One day her husband told her that he 
wished an invitation to be sent to her to make them 
a visit, adding, ** she will cheer you up and help you 
to appear more like yourself again." 

The next week found Norah Melville their guest. 
Married at the age of nineteen to a man the age of 
her father, she found herself a year after a widow, 
with unimpaired beauty, and a fortune sufficiently 
ample to cover every want or desire. She had a 
thorough knowledge of human nature, and was a per- 
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feet woman of the world. Her figure was tall anfl 
queenly, she had large liquid blaek eyes, a ccmi- 
plexion of marble paleness, a profusion of raven blaek 
hair, and a voice like the wind-harp in its sweetness. 
She knew that eyes like hers were made for use, and 
%he deied upon that principle . 

\ Nothing could exceed her kindness to Helen, who 
only saw that her husband's old glad smile had, come 
back again, and that he was once more gay and 
cheerftil. 

Mrs. Melville sang them all her choicest songs, 
always appeared in an unexceptionable toilette, dis- 
played a foot equal to CindereUa's, and was, by 
turns, pensive or gay, thoughtful or witty, brilliant 
or sad ; but in all bewitehing ! 

Helen could see nothing exceptionable in hep man*. 
Tiers or conversation, and agreed with the rest of 
her admirers that she was a ** splendid woman." 

One day, as they sat at dinner, a proposal was made 
by Harry that they should attend the theatre that 
evening. Helen dared not leave her child until so late 
an hour, but begged them not to stay at home on her 
account. When the hour arrived, she herself placed 
the spotless camellia in Mrs. Melville's raven hair, 
clasped the glittering diamond bracelet upon her fair 
round arm, and went back, in the guilelessness of her 
trusting heart, to her child's cradle. 

At length, weary with its restlessness, she threw 
herself upon the bed and sank into a deep slumber. 
She dreamed of the flower-wreathed cottage where 
her childhood was passed, and in fancy she roamed 
with Harry in the sweet meadows, and revisited the 
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<old trysting-place under the trees by the river-side, 
and heard his words of passionate love m in those 
golden days. She awoke and found the hour was late 
for Harry's return. Descending the stairs, she beat 
bar footsteps toward the parlour. 
- Transfixed, spell-bound, what has hushed the tread 
of those tiny slipperless feet upon the soft carpet ? 
( i The moonbeams fell brightly through the large bay 
window upon the fair Norah. Her opfera-cloak had 
fallen carelessly at her side, displaying her matchless 
neck and snowy arms. Her eyes, those speaking, 
bewildering eyes, were bent upon Harry, who sat on a 
low ottoman at her feet. His hair was pushed care- 
lessly back from his broad white brow, and Helen was 
no stranger to the look with which he gazed upon 
Mrs. Melville. Musically slow, but with dreadful 
distinctness, fell upon her ear the words — 

" Norah, I love you." 

In that short sentence was compressed for the 
gentle wife the agony of death. None but those who 
have given a warm, living heart into unworthy keep- 
ing may know such torture. 

Helen spoke not, nor gave other sign of her 
presence. Slowly, mechanically, she returned to her 
room, and as she sank into a chair, the words " My 
Q-od, pity me ! " were wrung from her soul's anguish. 

When Harry returned, she sat cold and pale, sway- 
ing her figure gently to and fro, slowly repeating — 

" Norah, I love you ! Norah, I love you ! " 

In the lunatic asylum of may now be seen 

"the Village Rosebud." Q-od forgive the careless 
hand that so rudely plucked its fresh beauty but to 
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blight its fair promise, aud cast it aside as a withered 

thing. 

' The world still takes by the hand, as an honourable 

man, the gay Harry Lee ; but in the still midnight 

hour, a gentle, tearful voice, slowly repeats to his ear 

alone, amid unquiet slumbers, the words — " Norah, I 

love you ! *' 
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